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DR. JOHN W. BARNETT 


HE citation in conferring posthumously the Honorary Degree 
T of Doctor of Laws on the late Mr. John W. Barnett was given 
by the Chancellor of the University of Alberta, Dr. Fred G. 
McNally, at the Fall Convocation, October 18, 1947, in Convocation 
Hall. 


The Senate of this University, at its February meeting, 
granted the Degree of Laws, honoris causa, to John 
Walker Barnett, for many years General Secretary of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association. I -had the 
privilege and honor of informing 
Mr. Barnett of the Senate’s action 
and of formally inviting him to ac- 
cept the degree. On two other oc- 
casions only did I see him so deeply 
moved. In a voice filled with emo- 
tion, he said he would be happy to 
accept the honor, realizing that in 
honoring him the University wished 
to pay a tribute to the great pro- 
fession to which he had given his 
life. 

In the meantime his work has 
been completed and he has gone 
from us. 


OHN WALKER BARNETT 

| was born in Grantham, 
Lincolnshire, sixty - seven 

years ago. He came of vigorous 
north country stock and of a family 
of teachers. Not so long ago his 
oldest brother retired after a dis- 
tinguished career as a headmaster. After training at Westminster 
College, he was certificated and entered upon his teaching career. He 
taught for some time in the Army College at Aldershot and at Surbrton 
before coming to Canada. In 1911 he came to Alberta and at once 
began work as a teacher. He brought with him firsthand knowledge 
of the work of the National Union of Teachers and soon reached the 
conclusion that teachers in this country were handicapped by the lack 
of a similar organization. When the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance came 
into being, it was natural that Mr. Barnett’s knowledge, experience, 
enthusiasm and faith should be enlisted in the direction of the infant 
organization. From that time, the history of the Association was 
largely a history of the activities of John W. Barnett. In journeyings, 
often, in perils of floods, in perils of the wilderness, in perils of dirt 
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roads or no roads, he carried on. Though progress was slow, indif- 
ference great, and opposition powerful, no one ever heard John Barnett 
complain or say a disloyal word of those he had set out to serve. 


He was largely instrumental in the formation of the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation, the national organization. He persuaded Legis- 
latures to make important changes in The School Act, and played an 
important part in drafting such legislation as The Teachers’ Retirement 
Fund Act and The Teaching Profession Act. He served on the De- 
partment’s Liaison Committee on Teacher. Training, which later 
evolved the plan of Teacher Education now in effect in this Province. 
As a member of the Survey Committee which was responsible for our 
present University Act, and later as a member of the Senate of this 
University, he played his full part. 


singleness of purpose, as a fearless fighter, as a champion of 

the weak and defenceless, as a matchless leader and as a gal- 
lant and upright gentleman, we honor his memory and confer on him 
posthumously the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 


4K O then, as an able teacher, as a man of great courage and 


“Judicious praise for worthy efforts is one of the most important 


arts of the teacher.” 


“No one ever kept intellectually awake by reading only what he 
agreed with.” 


“Work must be measured not merely by time but also by its 
intensity.” 


“Public money should not be spent for institutions not under 
public control.” 


Editor’s page, NEA Journal. 
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THE DR. SWIFT SCHOOL 





YEAR ago, the Lac La Biche 
Division opened a fine modern 
six-room school in the village .of Lac 
La Biche. This year the school was 
officially named “THE DR. SWIFT 
SCHOOL.” The brief but impressive 
naming ceremony was held during the 
time of the Teachers’ Convention, and 
was attended by Dr. W. H. Swift, 
Deputy Minister of Education, in 
whose honor the school was named. 
The Board and the residents of the 
Division are proud of the fact that 
Dr. Swift agreed to have his name 
associated with their new school. Sev- 
eral years ago, when Dr. Swift was 
Inspector of Schools at Athabasca, 
his inspectorate included what is now 
the Lac La Biche Division. He is, 
therefore, well known to the people 
of this area, and the naming of the 
school indicates the high regard in 
which he is held by the residents of 
this part of his former inspectorate. 
The folks in the Lac La Biche 
Division are justly proud, too, of 
their new school. It typifies the pro- 
gress which is being made in educa- 
tion in this northern division. . The 
Lac La Biche Division, No. 51, was 
formed some four years ago, out of 
a part of the Athabasca Division. 
For the most part it was a pioneer 
district with very few good school 
buildings. Now, under the direction 
of a progressive Board and an ener- 
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getic Superintendent, the Division 
boasts many new rural schools in ad- 
dition to the new Village school, and 
has a building program under way 
which will replace the remaining 
older schools within a few years. 

The new Village school is up-to- 
date in all respects. It is of modern 
architectural design, and contains six 
large classrooms, a staff room, at- 
tractive administrative offices, a li- 
brary and typing room, and a science 
laboratory. There is ample storage 
and playroom space in the large 
basement, and the school is heated by 
an electrically controlled, automatic 
steam plant. A water system and 
fluorescent lighting are being added. 

The ceremony of naming the school 
was attended by large numbers of 
students, townspeople, and teachers. 
Suitable musical numbers were pro- 
vided by the pupils, and Glen Lett, a 
Grade XII student, spoke on behalf 
of the Students’ Union, expressing 
appreciation of the excellent facili- 
ties that were made available to the 
students in such a school. Mr. N. L. 
Mouille, chairman of the Divisional 
Board, referred to his former asso- 
ciations with Dr. Swift, and spoke of 
the Board’s pleasure at being able to 
name the school in his honor. Dr. 
Swift then addressed the gathering. 
He recalled some of his earlier ex- 
periences in the district, and com- 
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plimented the people of Lac La Biche 
on the progress that had been made. 
He then unveiled the plaque bearing 
the name, and. declared that the 
school would be called “The Dr. 
Swift School.” Mr. L. A. Broughton, 
recently transferred to High Prairie, 
who had been Superintendent at Lac 
La Biche since the organization of 
the Division, and who had worked 
with the Board in planning and build- 
ing the school, brought the ceremony 
to a fitting close after calling on Su- 
perintendent W. E. Hodgson of Atha- 
basca to bring greetings from the 
parent Division. — 


Other visitors.-present were Dr. H. 
B. McDaniel, Stanford University, 
Palo Alto, California; Mr. E. C. Ans- 
ley,.General Secretary of the A.T.A. 
and. Mrs. Ansley; Mr. and Mrs. J. A. 
McIntyre, Colinton; and Mrs. W. E. 
Hodgson. 

Principal of the Dr. Swift School 
is Mr. G. R. Mealing. The members 
of the Divisional Board are N. L. 
Mouille of Craigend, Mr. Wm. Plam- 
ondon of Plamondon, and Mr. W. A. 
Corse of Grassland. Superintendent 
H. C. Melsness, formerly of Grande 
Prairie, has succeeded Mr. Brough- 
ton at Lac La Biche.—H.C.M. 


THE FIRST DAY OF SCHOOL 


The sleek and the combed and the carefully pressed, 
The downcast, neglected, and carelessly dressed, 
Timed or eager they come to my door, 

It’s “first day of school,” a new world lies before. 


And what are the wares that I should display 

On this strangely alluring, yet fearsome first day? 

Toys and pictures, small folk to beguile, 

And for the rough places a quick, ‘ready smile. 

The same type of wares I should stock through the year, 
Sincerity, sympathy, wisdom, and cheer; 

All the spiritual wares of kindness and truth, 

And a heart that remembers the feeling of youth. 


For here they will live; may they learn how to share, 
To be honest and truthful and friendly and fair. 


Solemn the thought, the task that I hold 

Casting life patterns and setting the mold. 

Will the days they spend here dull the light in their faces 
Or make them aware of the stars and the spaces? 

The import of “first day’ is as wide as the sea. 

May they find a true guide in the teacher I’ll be. 


—Author Unknown. 


(Copied from Guidance Studies in Saginaw 
County, by Members of Education 483 Class of 
1945-46, Central Michigan College of Educa- 
tion, Ext. Division, Mt. Pleasant, Mich.) 
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OUR PRESIDENT’S COLUMN 


ROGRESSIVE education some 
dozen years ago in Alberta un- 
dertook to make our school young- 
sters active and critical in their 
thinking instead of passive and sug- 


gestible as they were supposed to’ 


have’ been. Social Studies was the 
major instrument of reform, though 
not the only one. The mental process- 
es of teachers were, likewise, to be 
brightened up to bring them into 
harmony with the new teaching aims. 
Success in fair measure has, I be- 
lieve, been achieved on both fronts. 

Our high-school population today 
probably knows less formal history, 
less geography and civics, than..did 
the corresponding population of 
twelve years ago. But, indubitably, it 
has a far keener perception of history 
as the drama of human progress (or 
regress); of geography as the stage 
setting for the play (tragedy or 
comedy as one’s temperament dic- 
tates); and of civics as simply the 
principles of stage management. It 
recognizes that current events are 
not only the fruits of the past but, as 
well, the seeds of the future. And 
this measure of improvement in hu- 
man understanding is no mean 
achievement. 

But critics there have been. Some 
assert that our young folk are de- 
structively critical, ultra critical, of 
all things in heaven and in the earth, 
and of all things:in between (as- 
suming an hiatus). We encourage 
immature and ill-informed minds, it 
is said, to question heroic deeds, 
greatness, sanctity, morals, religion; 
to demean our great social institu- 
tions built of centuries of human 
blood, sweat, and self-sacrifice; to 
suspect human motives, nobility, and 
ideals. 

In some degree the charges may be 
true, but I doubt if they are true 
generally. In any event, unless we 
expect our youth to entrust their 
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future to a blind fate, to rest their 
confidence in some supernatural 
agency who has not everywhere 
abolished ignorance, misery, brutal- 
ity, poverty, and war: in a word, if 
we wish our next generation of citi- 
zens to apply their intelligence to the 
solution of their own human prob- 
lems, if we wish to give them a per- 
spective of attainable human values 
and a confidence in human resources 
and effort, we must, I am certain, be- 
gin by making them critical. The do- 
cility and conservatism of age settle 
down upon them soon enough. 


A second line of criticism impli- 
cates our.teachers. It is contended 
that. our teachers lack enthusiasm, 
that their vision is narrow, their per- 
spective short. It is charged that they 
have no feeling of the urgency of the 
work to be done, no sense of the im- 
mediacy of the job on hand, no con- 
sciousness of personal. identification 
with the results to be achieved. 

“If true, ’tis pity.” I doubt again 
that it is true generally. It is true, 
though, that even teachers require 
from time to time a renewal of their 
faith, a reassurance that what they 
are doing is what they wanted and in- 
tended to do, a realization of purpose 
conceived and achieved. 

Nothing, I am confident, would be 
more helpful in this direction than 
the assumption of an increasing re- 
sponsibility for the construction of 
courses which they have to offer. 
Courses in social studies, in English, 
programs for retarded children, for 
“C” students entering Grade X, all 
these and many others might reveal 
a fresh dynamic if produced by those 
who have to use them: It is time, I 
believe, that our teachers became 
creative in design as well as in exe- 
eution. Our Association might well 
take the initiative in urging that in 
our own interests ways and means to 
this end be devised. 
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DR. FRANK G. BUGHANAN 





RANK G. BUCHANAN, Superin- 

tendent of Schools, Calgary, was 
presented: with a doctor’s gown, pre- 
liminary to his receiving an honorary 
Doctor of Laws degree from the Uni- 
versity of: Alberta on October 18, at 
a reception in the Central High School 
auditorium on October 6. 


The. presentation was made by 
Miss Isabella. Brecken, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Calgary City Local, on 
behalf of the Calgary teachers and 
the Alberta Teachers’ Association. 


Miss Brecken spoke of the pro- 
gressive record of Mr. Buchanan: in 
the community, terming the forth- 
coming award of the honorary'' de- 
gree a “well-merited honor.’ «She 
said the Superintendent had always 
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shown a genuine interest in the wel- 
fare of the students, and a’ sincere 
understanding of the problems of the 
teachers. f 


Eric Ansley,‘ ' of ' Edmonton, 
General’ Secretary of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association, and W. F. 
Reid, Chairman of the Calgary School 
Board, extended best wishes on be- 
half of their respective organizations. 


Education is not a destination—it 
is a journey—always we are en route. 


Growing old is no more than a bad 
habit which a busy man has no time 
to form.—André Maurois. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 

NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIEN- 

TIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGAN- 
IZATION 


The Governments of the 
States Parties to This 
Constitution, on Behalf of 
Their Peoples, Declare 


that since wars begin in the minds 
of men, it is in the minds of men 
that the defenses of peace must 
be constructed; 


That ignorance of each other’s 
ways and lives has been a common 
cause, throughout the history of 
mankind, of that suspicion and 
mistrust between the peoples of 
the world through which their dif- 
ferences have all too often broken 
into war; 


That the great and terrible war 
which has now ended was a war 
made possible by the denial of the 
democratic principles of the dig- 
nity, equality and mutual respect 
of men, and by the propagation, 
in their place, through ignorance 
and prejudice, of the doctrine of 
the inequality of men and races; 


That the wide diffusion of cul- 
ture, and the education of hu- 
manity for justice and liberty and 
Peace are indispensable to the 
dignity of man and constitute a 
sacred duty which all the nations 
must fulfil in a spirit of mutual 
assistance and concern; 





CONSTITUTION—— 


That a peace based exclusively 
upon the political and economic 
arrangements of governments 
would not be a peace which could 
secure the unanimous, lasting and 
sincere support of the peoples of 
the world, and that the peace 
must therefore be founded, if it 
is not to fail, upon the intellectual 
and moral solidarity of mankind. 


Ca 
5 or These Reasons, 


the States Parties to This Consti- 
tution, believing in full and equal 
opportunities for education for 
all, in the unrestricted pursuit of 
objective truth, and in the free 
exchange of ideas and knowledge, 
are agreed and determined to de- 
velop and to increase the means 
of communication between their 
peoples and to employ these means 
for the purposes of mutual under- 
standing and a truer and more per- 
fect knowledge of each other’s 
lives; 


dn Consequence Whereof 


they do hereby create the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization for the 
purpose of advancing, through the 
educational and scientific and cul- 
tural relations of the peoples of 
the world, the objectives of inter- 
national peace and of the common 
welfare of mankind for which the 
United Nations Organization was 
established and which its Charter 
proclaims. 
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PRINCIPALS AND TEACHER MORALE 


BY JOHN. U. MICHAELIS: 
Associate Professor of Education, University of ‘California, Berkeley. 
(Reprinted from N.#.A. Journal, January, 1947.) 


‘John U. Michaelis interviewed 
75 teachers to secure a list of 
things parents, pupils, and tea- 
chers did which affected teacher 
morale. There were rated as to 


importance by 242 teachers 
throughout the United States. 
The most important factors are 
reported: here in the words of 
the teachers themselves, 


How We Teachers Would Help 
Morale If We Were Principals 


UR principals are key persons in 
developing and maintaining mo- 
rale.. We teachers are always think- 
ing of what we’d do if we were 


principal. Here are the things we 


would do to develop high teacher 
morale if we were given the re- 


‘sponsibility of administering a school: 


- Back teachers in discipline. effec- 
tively — especially those teachers 


who. are weak in discipline. 


Have. teacher meetings which. are 
to the point, called as needed, not 
cluttered,.up with routine matters, 
or. dominated by the principal or a 
clique of teachers. 

Show a willingness to “go to bat” 
for higher salaries, greater recogni- 
tion for services performed, better 
working conditions, more adequate 
instructional materials. 

Shown genuine friendliness, sin- 
cerity, appreciation, and recognition 
of work done by the staff. 

Provide some place where ‘the 
teachers can feel a freedom from 
intrusion: and relax—if even for a 
very short time. 

Be slow to criticize until all fac- 
tors are known. 
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.. Be broadminded enough to listen 
to frank suggestions or criticisms of 
sincere teachers and to. encourage 
such criticism. . 


Help the teacher when asked to 
do so, at the time, not a week or 
so. later. 


Be well organized. | so that each 
teacher has some idea of what is 
going on instead of always being one 
jump behind [even if it took one 
complete summer of planning]. 


Assign classes and subjects accord- 
ing’ to the’ teacher’s training and 


‘interests. 


Show a willirigness to meet teacher 
problems as principal’s problems ‘and 
assist in solving teacher’ problems 
pertaining “to: = needs of em 
in ‘the’ school. 

Be Parone and aware of the 
actual work going on:in a given class- 
room—visit at frequent intervals and 
help individual children and groups. 

See that . ‘recognition and promo- 
tion come to those of real merit and 
worth and not to the “selfseeker.” 

Give frank appraisal and evalua- 
tion of the teacher’s work and help 


‘on problems that are too difficult for 


them to handle. 

Make teachers aware of our pride 
and confidence in _them and their 
ability. 

Be frank and sincere in approval 
or disapproval of. the work or actions 
of teachers and students. 

Practice consistency in acting in 
democratic ways toward teachers if 
classrooms are expected to be organ- 
ized and conducted democratically. 

Give teachers equal voice in com- 
mon problems and recognize the fact 
that every teacher has some worth- 
while contributions to make, that 
talents differ. 








Develop a smooth school adminis- 
tration—regular time for meetings, 
regularity in schedules, regular time 
for making announcements. 

Be happy and smile; it’s con- 
tagious. 

Have a check and review of school 
policies each year so that they can 
be improved or changed—thus new 
teachers could participate and out- 
moded policies could be changed. 

Re specific and definite about rules 
and regulations. 

Pray for a sense of humor that 
would always be on tap. 

Back up our teachers even though 
they were at fault, but also try to 
correct that fault with the teacher 
privately. 

Be exceedingly fair in the distri- 

bution of extracurriculum duties, 
such as committee work and sponsor- 
ing.. t ! 
. Encourage independence of action 
and'the desire to embark upon new 
and eS educational ven- 
tures.. 

“Keep . dadiiens: fase from fear of 
‘losing: their jobs. 

Recognize that’ prestige from 
teachers is earned,’ not secured by 
‘bluffing. 

Give more. time. te helpful super- 
vision, 

_., Keep >down, call eeatiome which 
might inhibit a free; discussion of 
educational, or personal problems. 

. Study.; teachers’ personalities . in 
order to understand them better. 
-‘Do some actual classroom teaching 
each year in order to understand and 
not forget the teachers’ problems. 

‘ Take an active part in student 
activities such as traffic squad, dra- 
matic club, athletics, and remedial 
work. 

Take our turn on assigned duties 
if at all possible — even though we 
are principals. 

Instil in our teachers the fact. that 
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subject matter is not all important, 
that children are human and should 
be shown deference — pupils come 
first. 

Have school parties so that the 
faculty can really get acquainted. 

And there are some things we 
would never do if we were principals. 
They have happened to us during our 
experience as teachers, and we can 
report that they definitely weaken 
teacher morale. We would: 

Never take a child’s part against a 
teacher in front of the child or a 
parent. 

Never take a cenit to task in 
front of another person. 

Never show partiality to teachers, 
parents, or children. 

Never fail to give a teacher, new 
or old, help when children are sent 


‘to the office or when other ‘indica- 


tions of need for help are ‘evident. 

Never discuss one teacher's faults 
with another. 

Never give a criticism in the 
presence of a child. 

Never make a teacher asking for 
help feel that in so doing he had ad- 
mittéd weakness and had injured his 
standing. 

Never give a negative criticism 


‘without a reason or fail-to substitute 


@ way to correct it. 
Never gossip or do anything that 


‘encourages gossip among ‘teachers. 


Never let a too aggressive teacher 
run the school. 

‘Never be too busy to listen to a 
teacher’s problems or rush around as 
if we didn’t have time to listen. 

Never be wishy-washy and side 
with whoever happens to be talking 
to us. 

_ Never show favoritism at any time, 
regardless of our personal feelings. 

Never come into a classroom just 
to “snoop.” 

:Never lose sight of the fact that 
it is difficult for a teacher to main- 
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tain daily routine in the classroom 
if there are a number of unexpected 
interruptions and requests that could 
be done all at one time. 

Never be dictatorial or officious in 
school policy. 

Never permit one teacher to speak 
disparagingly of another. 

Never climb high in the profession 
[degrees and positions] at the ex- 
pense of the teachers. 

Never select the same teachers to 
serve over and over on committees. 
This makes the others feel as though 
they are lacking or are left out de- 
liberately. Some teachers make bet- 
ter chairmen than others because of 
experience, but those who are never 
asked to serve of course will never 
develop along this line. 

Never overwork teachers with 
PTA programs, decorating, and so 
on. 

Never try to build morale one year 
and forget it in the next. It comes 
from too many little things. 

Never ask teachers to do work 
that we would not do ourselves. 

Never forget that high principles 
and ideals are more important than 
professional self-advancement. 


How Teachers May Help the 
Principal’s Morale 


E teachers recognize that we 

have a responsibility to our 
principals in helping them maintain 
high morale. After all, if our princi- 
pals have low morale, it will be re- 
flected among the teachers. Based 
on our experience. with different 
principals we think that their morale 
will be helped if we: 

Show loyalty, cooperation, sin- 
cerityy—. all the:things-that help a 
teacher’s morale will help the prin- 
cipal’s. 

Back him 100% and show that his 
efforts are appreciated, 

Stand shoulder to shoulder with 
the principal when we are convinced 
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he is right in his policies and in the 
administration of his school. If we 
think he is wrong-we should “lay the 
cards on the table.” 

Comprise a faculty that likes its 
job of school teaching and. does a 
good job of it. 

Go to the principal with “beefs” 
and constructive suggestions instead 
of talking. to other teachers. 

Consult with the principal first on 
school problems and go to. the sSuper- 
intendent only when not given a fair 
hearing. 

Praise the. principal on a well- 
executed program or bit of work at 
school and give assistance with a 
grin instead of a grouch. 

Urge that the principal be given a 
voice in the selection of teachers with 
whom he must work. 

Do an outstanding piece of week 
which is a credit to the school and 
which brings favorable comment 
from other educators and parents. 

Settle our own discipline problems 
and not send every naughty boy 
“down to the office.” © 

Understand that even: the principal 
will make a mistake now and then— 
forgive and forget. 

Put the morale of teachers first 
and thus improve our own morale. | 

Work for tenure for the principal 
so that he may, be sure politics a 
not cost him his job. 

Encourage the principal to start 
something new in’the school, perhaps 
in line with his interests, such as 
gardening, woodworking, or photo- 
graphy. 

Have the oe... find some 
excuse not to send a substitute and 
let the principal take classes for a 
day now and then, 


A halo has only to-fall a few inches 
to become a noose. 





Bachelors—Fellows who failed to 
embrace their opportunities. 
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University of Alberta - Fall Convocation 


In Convocation Hall, University of 
Alberta, on Saturday, October 18, 
1947, the following, students in the 
Faculty of Education received de- 
grees, and. diplomas: 


FIRST YEAR GENERAL 
STANDING 
Third Year: 
Earl Buxton, Lougheed. 
Albert S. Currie, Calgary. 
Harold M. Gerry, Edmonton. 
George H. Hare, Calgary. 
Graeme Rusk Howarth, Calgary. 
N. A. McNair Knowles, Calgary. 
Leonard Pallesen, Calgary. 
Robert S. Whyte, Edmonton. 
Second Year: 
John Cheal, Calgary. 
George H. Dawe, Red Deer. 
John S. Farewell, Blackfalds. 
Floyd J. Henheffer, Radville, Sask. 
First Year: - 
Stanley S. Roberts, Alix. 
Eunice H. R. Robertson, Calgary. 
Junior E. and I. (Special Commenda- 
tion for High Standing): 
Wade M. B. Magrum, Peace River. 
Elsie Parton, Westlock. 
Lois J. Wilmott, Calgary. 
Junior Diploma of the Faculty of 
Education—High Schools 


Ferguson, Margaret May (in abs.) a 


Palate, Elisabeth Leon 
Stephenson, Laura Evelyn 
Stratton, Mary Josephine 
Sister Irene-Maria 
Sister. M. Saint Joseph (in abs.) 
Tait, Rosemary (in abs.) 
Davies, Thomas Glen (in abs.) 
Milaney, Fabian, Patrick (in abs.) 
Moore, Cyrus Bertram, M.A. (in abs.) 
Powell, Frederick William 
Robinson, William Edwin 
Shaw, Jehn‘’ Thomas (in abs.) 
Strandberg, Lloyd Allan (in abs.) 

Senior Diploma of the Faculty 

_ of Education 

Griffin, Yvonne Bernice (in abs.) 
Marr, Jean Elizabeth (in abs.) 
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Nordtorp, Gladys (in abs.) 
Rosenberger, Mildred Susan (in abs.) 
Singer, Madeline (in abs.) 
Sister Mary Edith (in abs.) 
Sister Mary Priscilla (in abs.) 
Barry, Clarence Christopher 
Begoray, Fred Peter (in abs.) 
Despins, Laurent Joseph 
Lambert, William Earl (in abs.) 
Lewis, George Arthur (in abs.) 
McKay, Walter 
Martin, Vernon Courtney (in abs.) 
Mastalish, Stanley Alexander 
(in abs.) 
Mazurek, John (in abs.) 
Richards, Cyril (in abs.) 
Ritchie, Paul (in abs.) 
Weekes, Clarence Arthur, B.A. 
Wiltse, Harrison Lynn (in abs.) 
Witte, Harold Frederick 
Wright, Joseph Samuel Rogers 


Admitted to the Degree of Bachelor 
of Education | 

Caven, Margaret Lorraine, B.A. 

(in abs.) 
Lancaster, Jessie Eileen (in abs.) 
Oxland, Muriel Joyce Susan (in abs.) 
Smith, Mary Kirkpatrick Peterson 
Brown, Kenneth 
Culley, Ernest Ellery (in abs.) 
Evans, Keith Leland (in abs) 
Finbow, Wilfred Ewart, B.A. 
Horton, Robert, B.Sc. (in abs.) 
Sklepowich, Stephen Alexander 

(in abs.) 
Tait, John Matthews, B.Sc. (in abs.) 
Thompson, William Lloyd 


Admitted to the Degree of Bachelor 
of Education and the Senior Di- 
ploma of the Faculty of Education 

Currie, Albert Stewart (in abs.) 
(with first class general standing). 

Dawe, George Harold (in abs.) 

(with first class general standing). 

Farewell, John Stanley (with first 
class. general standing). 

Whyte, Robert Snaddon Henderson, 
B.A. (with first class general 

‘ standing). ' 
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Belkin, Mary (in abs.) 
Duff, 
Hope (in abs.) ° 
Gutteridge, Patricia Lorna 
Leskiw, Mary Elizabeth (in abs.) 
Hughson, Emma Wedgerfield 
(in abs.) 
Johnston, Vera Anne 
Kaechele, Lulu Grace (in abs.) 
McFarland, Elsie Marie 
McGillis, Jean Winnifred 
Parks, Hazel Rachel (in abs.) 
Plasteras, ‘Helen, B.Comm. (in abs.) 
Pope, Elizabeth Gilroy 
Sannes, Marion Idell (in abs.) 
Simmons; Barbara Leigh (in abs.) 
Sister Bridget Mary Corry (in abs.) 
Sister Celine Marie 
Sister Saint Antoine de Padoue 
Sister Mary of Saint Lucy of ‘the 
Sacred Heart 
Sister Mary of Saint Lucy of 
Scotland 
Tillard, Sylvia Jacqueline Pleasance 
(in abs.) 
Weiss, Alyce Marie (in abs.) 
Wood, Elizabeth, B.Sc. (A) (in abs.) 
Allen, Charles Miles (in abs.) 
Allen, Kenneth Edgar (in abs.) 
Allison, Charles John, B.A. 
Bailey, Warren Stevenson 
Bawden, Clifford Stewart 
Brabbins, Earl Stuart (in abs.) 
Campbell, Lachlan Maclean 
Chorny, Merron 
Cuthbertson, Norman Herbert 
Dickson, John Murdock (in abs.) 
Doney; Orval J. 
Evans, William Hyndman 
Fabian, John 
Gaudette, Douglas Allan, B.Sc. 
(in abs.) 
Gayfer, Morris James (in abs.) 
Green, David Percy (in abs.) 
Hamilton, Donald Stewart, B.Sc. (A) 
Henheffer, Floyd Joseph (in abs.) 
Holman, Marion (in abs.) 
Hoskyn, Frank William 
James, Hugh Donald 
Kostash, Harry Alexander, B.A. 


Krezanoski, Stanley (in abs.) 
Larson, Howard Lorne 
McFetridge, John Douglas (in abs.) 
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Elizabeth . Watson .Darling ~ 


WHO SHALL TEACH a, 
There is today serious: doubt as to 
whether the schools can-continue to 
fulfill their function. The doubt cen- 
ters. ii one fundamerital question: 
Shall’ we “be able’ to attract into 
teaching, ‘and to’ keep as teachers, 
people’ who ‘are qualified to do the 
complex and involved: job that needs 

to be done?- 

The problem, in essence, is that of 
determining who shall teach. If that 
problem is to be solved in such a way 
as to make the function of the schools 
more than an attainable abstraction, 
it ean only be solved by giving to 
teachers and teaching a truly pro- 
fessional stature. 

Salaries that will put teaching on a 
plane with the professions with which 
it must compete are essential if we 
are ever to have the requisite num- 
bers of qualified teachers. But mere 
adjustments in salaries will only 
partly determine who shall teach. At 
least equally important, and much 
harder to attain, will be a general 
concern for good teaching, and a 
widespread respect for good teach- 
ers, which will lead the best of our 
young people to want to make teach- 
ing a career. 

The responsibility of teachers in 
this situation is inescapable. They 
can, and must, help to make clear in 
the public mind the distinction be- 
tween the professional teacher and 
the incompetent or the amateur. 

—From the inaugural address of 

Francis Trow Spalding, presi- 
dent of the University of New 
York and commissioner of edu- 
cation. 

(Reprinted from NEA Journal, 

March, 1947.) 


MacLean, John 

Mack, Austin Nicol, B.Sc. (in abs.) 
Marles, John Donald (in abs.) 
Morris, William Reginald (in abs.) 
Nelson, Leonard Doyal (in abs.) 
Oke, Albert Lennox, B.Se. (in abs.) 
Oke, David Jason Wesley, M.A. 
Olsonberg, Selmer 
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Patmore, Lowell Elwood 

Pilkington, Wilfrid, M.A. (in abs.) 

Pollock, Samuel Edward Loring 

Prime, Arthur Walton (in abs.) 

Pulleyblank, Robert Willoughby, 
B.A. (in abs.) 

Rosborough, James Marion 

Rose, Donald Abner 

Rosenthal, Alex, B.Sc. 

Sagert, Lawrence Arthur (in abs.) 

Sawchuk, Theodore Jacob 

Sickoff, Frank William 

Sillito, Melvin Thomas 

Sorenson, Clifford LeRoy (in abs.) 

Staples, Richard Frank (in abs.) 

Stirling, Douglas James (in abs.) 

Thompson, Albert Thomas (in abs.) 

Ulmer, Harold Frederick 

Uniat, Philip (in abs.) 

Wadson, Roy Mathias (in abs.) 

Wagner, William Philip, B.A. 

Walls, Robert Bean 

Ward, Roland Morton (in abs.) 

Wilson, Hugh Brown, B.Se. (Ag.) 
(in abs.) 

Wilcox, Floyd Leroy 

Wilson, Robb Whitfield, B.A. 


Wood, James Hedley (in abs.) 
Worger, Fred Eugene (in abs.) 
Yaworsky, Morris George 


Admitted to the Degree of Bachelor 
of Education in Industrial Arts 
Walker, Lynwood Arthur (in abs.) 


Admitted to the Degree of Bachelor 
of Education in Industrial Arts 
and Senior Diploma of the Faculty 
of Education 

Howarth, Graeme Rusk (with first 
class general standing) 

Cassan, Harold Boswell 


Admitted to the Degree of Master 
of Education 

Pallesen, Leonard Carl, B.Sc. (A); 
B.Ed.—“An Investigation of the 
Reasoning Processes Employed in 
a First Course in Demonstrative 
Geometry by Alberta High School 
Students” (in abs.) 


Admitted to the Degree of Doctor of 
Laws, Honoris Causa 

The late Mr. John Walker Barnett 

Mr. Frank Gordon Buchanan, M.A. 


“BILL OF RIGHTS FOR TEACHERS” 
(1) The right to have adequate time to plan work within the regular 


school day. 


(2) The right to be reasonably free from excess extracurriculum duties, 
class-time interruptions, and demands of pressure groups. 
(3) The right to continuously revise curriculums to meet changing con- 


ditions. 


(4) The right to academic freedom, individually and in organizations. 


(5) The right to.carry on a constructive public-relations program. 

(6),.. The right to enter into and retain teaching contracts without limit- 
ations as to sex or marital condition, with right of maternity leave. 

(7) The right to adequate compensation. 

(8) The right to research help that will keep materials and technics up to 
date without too much wasted effort. 

(9) The right to an adequate supply of materials, including audio-visual 

aids, at the time when they are needed, , 

The right to work in a room that can be made pleasant and appro- 

priate to the task. 

(11) The right to participate in professional organizations. 

(12) The right to teach classes that are not too large. 

This bill of rights was. adopted at the North Central Regional Conference 
of the NEA Department of Classroom Teachers in Chicago last spring. It 
was agreed that teachers interested.in solution of these problems should take 
them to parents, taxpayers, and civic groups. 

(Reprinted from NEA Journal, February, 1947). 
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Association for Better School Boards 


BY CALVIN GRIEDER 


Editor, The Colorado School Board Journal. 
(Reprinted from The Phi Delta Kappa, September, 1947.) 


S MANY brothers in Phi Delta 

Kappa who ‘hold adminis- 
trative positions in education can 
testify, the level of school board 
competence controls to a great de- 
gree the effectiveness of profession- 
al school administrators. The ‘history 
of big city school systems is, replete 
with instances where the efforts of 
enlightened professional administra- 
tors have been nullified or hampered 
by school boards uninformed or mis- 
informed regarding their legitimate 
functions. In smaller systems a sim- 
ilar record exists but it seldom at- 
tracts attention. 


Two main reasons can be cited in 
accounting for this. condition. One 
reason is the fact that the conception 
of the place of school boards in Am- 
erican education has undergone con- 
siderable change. Only within the 
last three or four decades have the 
major functions of school boards as 
deliberative, policy-making bodies 
been clarified. There are still many 
boards which are not aware of this 
development or which are not in sym- 
pathy with it, and in many states the 
school laws have not kept pace with 
advances made in school: administra- 
tion. 


Another reason is the emergence 
of school administration as a pro- 
fession. Professional administrators 
have enhanced their competence to 
manage public education. Every as- 
pect of education has been studied 
with the objective of improving edu- 
cational service. Concomitantly a 
dangerous tendency has appeared for 
school administrators to lose rapport 
with their boards. This is easy to 
understand, as school directors are 
not technically or professionally 
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trained in school administration, .and 
their work on school boards is a vol- 
untary: and spare time public service. 


Crucial Position of Boards 


It is of the utmost. importance that 
boards of education be well informed 
on problems, needs, objectives, and 
techniques in the management of 
public education (particularly on the 
first three items named), at state 
and national levels, and especially at 
the local level. It is of crucial import 
ance that they be well oriented on 
their functions as school boards if 
professional administration is to be 
effective. The unique and important 
place of school boards in modern 
American education, as compared 
with that of public school authori- 
ties in other countries, is only now 
coming to be adequately recognized. 

Since few of the nearly half mil- 
lion school board members in the 
U.S. possess any special qualifica- 
tions for school board service, a 
grave responsibility rests with both 
them and with professional adminis- 
trators to use every available re- 
source for the improvement of school 
board competence. 

Many methods and agencies are 
utilized to improve the understand- 
ing and competence of school boards. 
But in any given community the 
“education” of the school board is 
very likely to be unsystematic and 
casual. As a rule, even school direc- 
tors with many years of service have 
serious gaps in their knowledge about 
school administration, and miscon- 
ceptions about the duties of their 
office. It is certainly to the interest 
of administrators to make use of ev- 
ery available means for school board 
improvement. 
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The Purpose of School Board 
Associations 


One of the most fruitful mediums 
for the training of school boards is 
the state school board association. 
The first association was organized 
in.. Pennsylvania more than fifty 
years ago, and there are organiza- 
tions now in thirty-six states. While 
not all of them are as active as they 
should be, at least half of them are 
making noteworthy contributions to 
school board training and. to educa- 
tional improvement in their respec- 
tive states. 

No superintendent need fear that 
school board associations are inter- 
ested in taking over the professional 
and technical aspects of. school ad- 
ministration. A study of the objec- 
tives, activities and achievements of 
all school board associations a couple 
of years ago convinced the writer 
that their work is properly conceived 
and that it merits all-out support of 
adininistrators and board members. 

Active school board associations 
are probably most effective in their 
efforts to promote educational im- 
provement in their own states. By 
their studies of school conditions, 
and by submitting and supporting 
proposals for progressive school leg- 
islation, they render valuable service 
to the people of their states. Beyond 
this, they also help local boards by 
disseminating information on school 
laws, finance, teacher personnel, 
school plant problems, district reor- 
ganization, curriculum problems and 
other subjects, through numerous 
publications, conferences, research, 
and correspondence. 

At the national level the state as- 
sociations operate through the Na- 
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tional Council of State School Board 
Associations, which holds annual 
meetings in conjunction with the 
conventions of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. 


Examples of Association 
Activities 

It is possible to mention here only 
a few examples of school board as- 
sociation activities and accomplish- 
ments; About a dozen associations 
publish bimonthly or quarterly maga- 
zines, some with a circulation in the 
thousands. Special mention should be 
made of the journals published by 
the New York, Pennsylvania, Louisi- 
ana, Illinois and Colorado organiza- 
tions. The Illinois association also 
put out a news bulletin at frequent 
intervals. 

Several associations. issue mono- 
graphs on state educational problems 
written especially for school board 
consumption. Illinois leads the field 
here with its School Board Reference 
Library, a series of about twenty 
substantial booklets on as many 
topics. The Colorado association pub- 
lished an influential report on dis- 
trict reorganization in 1944 and an- 
other on rural school conditions in 
1947. Several associations have pub- 
lished manuals for school boards, and 
other guides. 

Most of the state associations hold 
annual conventions and many spon- 
sor county and sectional conferen- 
ces for board members. The exchange 
of ideas and reports of local methods 
of dealing with a variety of problems 
is of much benefit, as well as the dis- 
cussion of statewide problems. 

The Illinois association is so highly 
regarded that the legislature appro- 
priates $15,000 each biennium to 
help. finance it. Several associations 
have been given formal recognition 
in the statutes. 

It is important, in the writer’s 
opinion, that school board associa- 
tions exist as independent organiza- 
tions, not as branches of other or- 
ganizations. At the same time, it 
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helps school board associations in 
their early years if they can enjoy 
the sponsorship of some institution 
such as a state university. This is 
the case in Oklahoma, Kansas, and 
Colorado, for example. Affiliation of 
this kind does not preclude an asso- 
ciation’s developing its own policies 
and carrying on activities selected by 
the members. 
Growing Need for Competent 


Boards 
The most active associations co- 
operate with other educational 


groups. After all, the efforts of all 
such bodies are directed towards the 
same end—the improvement of edu- 
cational service. Each group may 


have its own views of how that goal 
can be accomplished, but each can 
profit from and assist the other in 
attaining it. 

The large number of school boards 
and the high rate of turnover in their 
membership handicap efforts to im- 
prove their competence. Some con- 
solation for this is the fact that many 
local boards have charge of such 
minuscule districts’ that incompet- 
ence does not wreak much damage. 
However, as the movement for dis- 
trict reorganization accelerates, and 
fewer boards have charge of larger 
districts, it will be ever more impor- 
tant that fully competent boards be 
developed. 


High School Education for the Children of 
Deceased and Disabled Servicemen of 
World War 2 


ONTHLY allowances may be 

paid by the Government of the 
Province of Alberta, under The Edu- 
cation of The Children of Deceased 
and Disabled Service Men’s Act, to 
assist in financing the secondary 
school education of children of De- 
ceased and Disabled Veterans of 
World War 2, providing the follow- 
ing conditions are complied with: 


1. That the serviceman (or wo- 
man) is a bona fide resident of 
the Province of Alberta. 


2. That the disability or death of 
the serviceman or woman re- 
suited from service in World 
War 2. 


8: That such ‘assistance is neéded. 

Assistance may be granted for the 

following types of training: 
High School (Grades IX to XII 
inclusive), Agricultural School, 
Technical School, Commercial 
School, and other vocational 
courses on a_ secondary-school 
level. 
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Necessary Qualifications of Chil- 
dren For Whom Assistance is De- 
sired: 
The child must have completed 
Grade VIII, be capable and in- 
dustrious, and have the’ prospect 
of being able to complete the 
course of study proposed. 

Application for assistance must 
be made by the parent or guardian. 
The proper application forms will be 
mailed, on request, by the Secretary 
of the Board empowered to ad- 
minister the Act. 

The Board ‘has been empowered to 
determine the validity of all claims 
for assistance, the’ amounts to be 
paid, and the persons to whom pay- 
ments shall be made. 

Requests for application forms, 
and all correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to: 

The Secretary of the Board, 

The Education of the Children 
of Deceased and Disabled Ser- 
vice Men’s Act, 

Parliament Buildings, 

Edmonton, Alberta. 
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~ LEF'S HELP THAT REPORTER © 


BY MILLICENT: J. TAYLOR 
Education Editor, The Christian Science Monitor. 
Ceeteatieed for Publication by Rural Editorial Service.) 


A supnetels wanits a storycyuite 
school can ‘yield good stories— .- 


so it’s up-to you ta help’ the’ 
reporter’ ‘find them.’ 





OU teachers are facing squarely 

the task of. presenting your 
school’s case in such a way as to win 
action.. Teacher organization is not 
enough. The organization, in. turn, 
has to learn how. to assemble and 
present facts. 


SCHOOL — COMMUNITY 
RELATIONS 


Good press relations are built on 
sound. school-community relations— 
and I mean “community,” not a lone 
parent.. Administrators and teachers 
who maintain active community rela- 
tions are likely to maintain good press 
relations. They think in terms of com- 
munity. viewpoints, which is a news- 
paper’s job also. They talk everyday 
community language and not peda- 
guese. They are awake as to what is 
going on. in the school that citizens 
ought to know about in order to ap- 
preciate its problems and its achieve- 
ments. 

Right now education is .probably 
winning more space in newspapers 
and magazines than ever before in 
our history. The teacher-shortage and 
teacher-salary story is vigorously and 
widely told. It is the sort of story 
newspaper people can understand: it 
is a crisis, with elements of conflict 
that throw the facts into dramatic 
form. 

The fact remains that the schools 
should never have got into their pres- 
ent mess. Teachers have not seen to 
it, through the: years, that the local 
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citizen understood and appreciated 
what is going on in his: school. Most 
schools have not been a real part of 
their communities. 


I have been a teacher myself and 
accept my share of the blame. I know 
that citizens can be a bother if they 
know little and not enough, yet feel 
they have a right to run things. It 
takes more time and effort than most 
teachers. can seem to find to inform 
the community.’ Furthermore, educa- 
tion is a long-term process. Citizens 
want immediate results they can 
measure. Because of this, teachers 
have been glad to be left alone to 
do their jobs in peace. They have 
successfully built up the notion that 
because teaching is an expert’s job 
the average citizen must keep hands 
off: So the time has gone on, with 
the, schools growing farther and 
farther away from their communities. 
Small wonder that salaries, teacher 
shortage, and many other wrong con- 
ditions could come to.a pretty pass 
without Johnny Q. Citizen’s knowing 
nor caring. He has been brought up 
not to know nor care. 


What has this.to do with press 
relations? Everything! While .the 
crisis is yet with us—permanent, 
everyday, post-crisis press relations 
should begin to be built up on a 
sound foundation. 


SCHOOL STAFF RESPONSIBILITY 


HIS means that every teacher on 
the staff, every worker in the 
building, yes, in the school board and 
superintendent’s offices, needs to 
shoulder, individually, the responsi- 
bility of interpreting the schools to 
Mr. and Mrs, Citizen. Big school sys- 
tems have public relations directors; 
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but even: they must depend on the 
grass roots. 

Not that every teacher meets the 
press personally. Probably only one 
or two. But a school head can do little 
for the press if he has a staff who 
seldom think of interpreting the 
school to the public. And it must be 
stressed that this kind of “inter- 
preting” is done in all sorts of in- 
formal ways—while taking part in 
community affairs, chatting with Mrs. 
Jones in a local store, or having a 
friendly conversation over a garden 
fence. 

A school staff that includes the 
community in its interests, aims, ac- 
tivities, hopes, problems, is not going 
to find press relations unfamiliar. 
The reporter assigned to get his story, 
the editor visited in a newspaper of- 
fice, are both, after all, just citizens 
—with the added advantage that they 
know how to ask questions and draw 
people out. If you are living and 
working with your community to the 
extent that you are in tune with its 
approach, interests, and needs, you 
will know much better how to meet 
the needs of the press—and, by that 
same token, of the schools as a whole. 


TEACHER AND REPORTER 


REPORTER wants to get a story. 

Remember that. He is on your 
side, ready to help you give it to 
him. But he often has a time limit, 
a deadline. Tomorrow or next week 
or even an hour from then may not 
do. He will make an advance appoint- 
ment if he can; but if he can’t it may 
be well worth your while to postpone 
what you are doing and see him when 
he comes, A story in the press correct- 
ly told will reach thousands; and 
what you are doing, no matter how 
important, is safe in a public school 
only if. given: wide public support and 
understanding. 

A reporter often finds it hard to 
get his ‘story for one or both of two 
reasons: (1) he knows very little 
about the schools—not enough to turn 
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up one of the good ‘stories buried 
therein;. (2) teachers .too seldom 
know what makes a good story, so 
they can’t help him out. They take up 
his time with some little school event 
that has interest only for the par- 
ents of the children concerned. 

Part of a teacher’s job of interpret-. 
ing the schools to the public is study- 
ing a good book on magazine and 
news writing, and analyzing the 
stories that are published in major 
papers and magazines. I wish facul- 
ties would get up public relations 
round tables that would devote a 
series of meetings to the press angle, 
and this sort of study. 

I used to have to say to the schools: 
Don’t be so fearful lest the reporter 
give your school (or system) a black 
eye. Educators aren’t as afraid of 
this as they used to be. They are 
realizing more and more that if they 
will cooperate adequately with the 
reporter, the reporter is more likely 
to get the real story. Cooperating 
to the full is the only answer in a 
democracy. The public has a right 
to stories on education. We have 
learned that an uninformed public is 
no good to the schools. Full coopera- 
tion will help avoid a misinformed 
public, and it is the only way for 
reporter and educator to learn to 
work together. 

Do not be disappointed if the re- 
porter’s story is cut down. Most re- 
porters are limited as to space. Your 
favorite point may be lopped out by 
the editor or the make-up man at the 
last moment. This is not the reporter’s 
fault. 


EDUCATION IS NEWS 


LMOST every school: can -yield 
good stories. These may not be 
news stories, but features. Often, 
however, a news peg can be found on 
which to hang an otherwise timeless 
feature story, thus getting it: into 
the paper. Good ‘work in teaching 
reading may not in itself make an 
urgent story, but a survey of reading 
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abilities, the ‘statement of a” public 
librarian, the visit of an author or 
some other “event,” may be all that 
is needed to win in the news columns 
a chance to tell the whole reading 
story. The news peg may have to be 
deliberately “planted,” but to my 
mind the end in this case justifies 
the means. 


The school that maintains normal, 
active relations with its town or com- 
munity usually has plenty of natural 
happenings out of which news pegs 
and stories can be developed. Educa- 
tion, when told in terms of people and 
their common interests and needs, is 
a vital and appealing subject. The 
press knows this. Its task is to get 
hold of the stories. Only school people 
are at present “in the know,” so it is 
up to you, I’d say, to learn how to 
help us newspaper folk. 

* Condensed from an article for 
New York State Education—(made 
available through the courtesy of 
Editor Zoraida Weeks). 


MIGHTIER THAN 
STEAM 

I go out into the streets of this 
great city. I hear everywhere the 
hum of industry. I see great blocks 
of buildings going up under the hands 
of busy mechanics. I see the smoke 
of the machine shops and foundries 
where skilful artisans are construct- 
ing the marvelous productions of in- 
ventive genius. I see the clipper ships 
discharging their cargoes. . . . The 
banks are: open, and keen-sighted 
capitalists are on “change.” 

And when I go to visit some little 
schoolroom, where a quiet woman is 
teaching reading and spelling, the 
school seems to be something distinct 
from the busy life outside. 

But when I pause to remember 
that the steam engine was once but 
a dim idea in the brain of a boy; that 
intelligence is the motive power of 
trade and commerce; that the great 
city, with its banks: and warehouses 
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and princely residences, has been 
built up.by skilled labor; that in the 
construction and navigation of the 
ocean steamer so many of the prin- 
ciples of art and science must be 
applied—I see in the public school, 
with its busy brains, an engine 
mightier than one of steam; and the 
narrow aisles of the schoolroom 
broaden into the thronged streets of 
the great city. 

I know that the schoolboys will 
soon become workers; that one will 
command the steamship, and an- 
other will become the engineer. One 
will be a director of the railroad, 
and-another will ride over it to take 
his seat in the Senate of the United 
States. 

One will own the quartz mill. An- 
other will build the machinery. Still 
another will invent some improved 
method of working its ores. One will 
be the merchant who shall direct the 
channels of trade. One will be the 
president of the bank. Another sha!l 
frame laws for the protection of all 
these varied interests. 

And the teacher, whose occupa- 
tion seemed so disconnected from the 
progress of human affairs, becomes 
a worker on mind which shall hold 
the mastery over material things. 

—JOHN SWETT, 
1867. 
(Reprinted from NEA Journal, 
April, 1947.) 


Dane Clark tells about the unusual 
report card of a Hollywood producer’s 
son. The teacher had marked it not 
with the customary “Poor, Fair, Good 
and Excellent,” but with “Sensational, 
Magnificent, Stupendous and Colos- 
sal.” 


Willie had been sent to bed early. 
When mother came up to read to him, 
this grammatical monstrosity develop- 
ed: 


“Why did you bring that book that 
I do not want to be read to out of 
up for?” 
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~~ THE TEACHING PROFESSION 


(Excerpts from the Royal Bank of Canada’s Monthly Letter, October, 1947.) 


.What’s Wrong With Teaching? 


HY do these conditions exist in 

Canada and the United States? 
Why. do students not consider the 
teaching profession a good _ risk? 
Basically, say those who have investi- 
gated most closely, young people turn 
away from teaching because of the 
poor salaries paid. The factory 
worker with little or no education 
making things for our current use 
receives greater compensation on the 
average than teachers who are train- 
ing our children to be the citizens 
of the future. 

Let us admit, to begin with, that 
it is impossible to make an accurate 
comparison of teachers’ salaries 
across Canada. There are too many 
variations in the type and cost of 
housing, board, and transportation, 
and one school demands more hours 
of work than another. 

Probably the best way to get an 
idea of the range is to take the low- 
est and highest minimum and the low- 
est and highest maximum for three 
grades of teacher in Canadian cities. 
The following are compiled from a 
list supplied. by the Canadian Educa- 
tion Association, made up of data se- 
cured in August 1946: 


. MALE TEACHERS 


Lowest Highest Lowest Highest 
mini- mini- maxi- maxi- 


mum mum mum mum 
Elementary $800 $1600 $1310 $3600 
Intermediate . 1100 1600 1475 3600 
Secondary ..... 1100. 2800 2025 4000 

WOMEN TEACHERS 

Elementary ... $800 $1400 $1250 $3600 
Intermediate . 1100 1500 1475 3600 
Secondary ..... 1100 2300 2000 4000 


It should be noted that provincial 
minima do not prevent the individual 
municipalities from adopting their 
own salary schedules, provided they 
exceed the minimum. This accounts 
for the fact that in the 50,000 to 
100,000 population class, for in- 
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stance, the. minimum ranges from 
$800 in one city to $1,600 in another, 
While average yearly earnings in 
manufacturing industries were going 
up from $975 in 19389 to $1,564 in 
1944, an increase of 60.4 per cent, 
teachers’ salaries increased from 
$854 to $1,098, or 28.6 per cent. This 
parallels closely the situation in the 
United States during the ‘same 
period, where employed persons out- 
side the field of education received 
79 per cent more on the average, 
while teachers received only 31 per 
cent more. The 1944 figures for 
Canada, issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, are the latest 
available to us, but we are informed 
that teachers’ salaries have increased 
in’ Canada much more since 1944 
than in the preceding five years. 


Community Recognition 


Next to salary, probably the great- 
est need of the profession is for a 
sane and sensible community recog- 
nition of the teachers.:: The Earl of 
Birkenhead, writing learned essays 
on famous cotrt cases, said dis- 
paragingly “an elderly unknown as- 
sistant-master. would hardly be 
chosen as an equal companion.” It 
is sad to think that the late 19th- 
Century snobbishness is still reflected 
in the community’s regard for teach- 
ers. . Young people are discouraged 
by the idea that teaching is thought 
of by the public as a routine task. 
Teachers themselves regard it as a 
first-class job of social: engineering, 
building for the future and impart- 
ing influences’ that will continue 
generation after generation. 

Lamentably enough, too many 
interpret their obligation to “take 
an interest in education” as an invi- 
tation to pry inte and govern the 
teacher’s private life: Teachers are 
human beings, subject to the same 
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impulses and entitled to the same 
personal freedom and respect as are 
other professional workers. “The 
private life of a teacher,’”’ said Dr. 
Laycock in an address to the Alberta 
School Trustees’ Association two 
years ago, “‘should be subject to the 
same criticism as that of any other 
citizen — no more and no less. He 
should take his share in community 
leadership, as is expected of all other 
citizens—no more and no less. He 
is not the chore boy of the com- 
munity. Nor should he be shut off 
from community activity any more 
than the business men or other pro- 
fessional men are cut off.” 


Living Conditions 


Unsatisfactory living conditions 
loom large in the minds of young 
people, especially women, who are 
considering entering the teaching 
profession. 

Many teachers, attracted by the 
creative opportunities and personal 
satisfactions they believe exist in the 
profession, have become disenchant- 
ed when introduced to their living 
quarters in a crowded home. Others 
find teacherages which are poorly 
equipped, poorly furnished, and 
isolated. 


A survey in one province in 1941- 
42 revealed that only one teacherage 
of 15 could: be rated very good. 
Others had no cellar, no insulation, 
and only the bare essentials in 
furnishings. Most teachers (10 of 
the 15 were women) had to chop or 
split their firewood; one teacher used 
melted: snow in winter and melted ice 
from an icehouse in summer to sup- 
ply water, while three carried water 
half a mile. Supplies were hard to 
obtain. One teacher walked six 
miles to town every Saturday, tak- 
ing a chance on catching a ride back 
with her week’s supplies. 


There were 25 teachers who board- 
ed at rates from $16 to $28 a month. 
Only five of the houses had furnaces, 
bedrooms were too cold and so they 
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had to do their work and studying in 
the kitchens with the rest of the 
family, often to the accompaniment 
of radios or noisy children. Only 
three of the homes had running 
water, indoor toilets and electric 
light. 

It cannot be said that such condi- 
tions attract young people into the 
profession. Superintendents find it 
extremely difficult to get good teach- 
ers for rural schools, and then to 
keep them. Teachers are much more 
readily convertible to other occupa- 
tions than are other workers to 
teaching. After a period, sometimes 
only part of a year, in conditions 
which verge on the pioneering age, 
they move to new occupations or to 
urban schools. It will surprise many 
to learn that the average professional 
life of male teachers is only 7.5 years 
and of female teachers 5.9 years, 
according to the findings of a sub- 
committee of the Alberta Post War 
Reconstruction Committee in 1945. 
Compared with any other profession, 
this reflects serious instability and 
unduly high replacement costs. 

Material improvements in schools, 
living conditions and so on will con- 
tribute to the stability of the most 
important person in education, the 


PARCELS TO BRITAIN 


The following contributions to the 
fund for sending food parcels: to 
Britain have been received to date: 


Lae La Biche Local .......... $100 
Ponoka Loeal ...................... 100 
Sullivan Lake Local ............ 150: 
Two Hills Local .-................. 100 
Peace River Local ...:.......... 90 
Brownfield-Bulwark Sub- 

Goce iit. fis csi. 10 
Mrs. -M:. Barby «-................. 5 
Mrs. Helen Westbrook ........ 10 - 
Miss Eva Howard ............:... 10 
Wm. Lehmann .................... 5 
Wainwright Local .............. 30 

Potehrsinacs. $610 
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teacher. A good teacher is the result 
not only of natural ability, study and 
sound training, but of contentment. 
The teacher must have health, 
vitality, and intelligence. The best 
teachers have good personalities, they 
are sincere, well-rounded individuals, 
vitally interested in their work and 
able to transmit their knowledge to 
students. As A. S. Mowat, Pro- 
fessor of Education at Dalhousie Uni- 
versity, remarked in Public Affairs: 
“You need not expect to get this 
paragon for two dollars a day. As 
in other walks of life to get quality 
you must pay for it.” 


The Teaching Profession 

The teaching profession is at once 
a great art and, to a considerable 
extent, a science. There are bookish 
blockheads in it as in every other 
profession, and you come upon teach- 
ers who are faded in a noticeable 
measure from the sharp and strong 
pattern so much desired; but these 


are not typical. Teachers, on the 
whole, radiate interest and enthu- 
siasm to their students in a blend of 
personality and skill. They have a 
rare courage: the courage to repeat 
day after day the same lessons in a 
way to keep them always interesting 
and arresting. They have large stores 
of common sense. They are builders 
of character, the most important ele- 
ment in the progress of our children. 
Such a profession deserves respect; 
its practitioners are entitled to just 
and adequate material rewards and 
should be given a social standing in 
keeping with the work they do. 


They should be allowed, too, to 
keep their ideals. Let no one try to 
take away the spiritual and philo- 
sophical values of the teaching pro- 
fession. ‘Practical’ people may 
scoff, but if it were not for values 
outside and beyond dollars and cents 
there would be few good people 
teaching. 


Challenge to Teachers 


BY DR. E. F. KINGSTON 
(Excerpts from the address delivered at the Easter Convention, 1947.) 
(Reprinted from New Brunswick Educational Review, May - June, 1947.) 


ET us consider the enemies with- 

in. May I quote again from Nor- 
wood’s “The English Tradition of 
Education’? He says, “we are in the 
midst, or rather in the early stages, 
of a vaster educational experiment 
than the world has yet seen. No one 
has yet witnessed an educated nation 
in being, nor is aware of what an 
educated democracy could accomp- 
lish. It would be a sad misfortune if 
development were thwarted and 
growth turned awry, by the interfer- 
ence of unenlightened influences and 
unnecessary machinery, or the domi- 
nance of other ideals, attractive 
though unworthy. I have called the 
danger, mechanization, and by that I 
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mean the cramping and deadening 
influences which. may proceed from 
the too rigid working of the neces- 
sary machinery which is external to 
the life of the schools, and merely 
intended to provide the conditions 
that are most favorable to growth.” 


In the good old days of the small 
rural school and the fee-subsisting 
high school, there was not enough 
money being spent in the educational 
field to make it attractive to anyone 
but school masters who, as you know, 
are notorious for their disregard of 
material rewards! There is still a lack 
of adequate funds, but nevertheless 
we find ourselves in the position of 
the poor man who has unexpectedly 
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inherited modest riches and finds him- 
self embarrassed by the number of 
his new friends who eagerly offer 
to share his good fortune. Now what 
a crowd are gathered together to fat- 
ten upon the school and the teacher. 
Business administration! Education 
has become a fruitful field for every- 
one but teachers. The business ad- 
ministrator, the chief accountant, the 
secretary, the architect, the attend- 
ance officer, the solicitor, the care- 
taker, the bus driver, the chauffeur, 
the truck driver, the warehouseman, 
the keeper of the stores, with their 
assistants and deputies and secre- 
taries, have all pushed their way in 
ahead of the teacher and draw a 
remuneration in excess of that en- 
joyed by the teacher himself. And 
what a vast array of hangers-on 
chisel their bit off the educational 
dollar! Building contractors, real 
estate operators, bond dealers—all 
of them are served first before the 
teacher is considered. These fasten 
upon the educational system, para- 
sites which drain its subsistence. 


Now it should be evident to every- 
one who is not an administrator that 
it is possible here to lay down a fun- 
damental principle which will forever 
keep administrators from changing 
the prerogatives and functions of the 
schools for their own benefit. Surely 
it must be agreed that administra- 
tion should exist. for the sole pur- 
pose of making more effective the 
work of the teacher in the classroom. 
The administrator should be the 
teacher’s servant—not his master. 

Let us consider the teacher who 
has left teaching to become an ad- 
ministrator. Let no one think I am 
scorning the principal, the inspector 
or the superintendent who has ex- 
changed the classroom for the ad- 
ministrative office. There are many 
up and down in the land who live 
their lives solely for the help and 
encouragement which they can give 
the teacher. Of them no words of 
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praise are too lofty. As has been 
well said, “the Inspectorate is a body 
which is not so much concerned to 
see that all the requirements of red- 
tape are fully complied with, as one 
whose business is the cross-fertiliza- 
tion of schools, the suggestion of 
methods which have been employed 
with happy results in similar circum- 
stances in other places, and the 
offering of skilled and experienced 
advice to schools or localities which 
find themselves in a difficulty.” 

It is the other kind of principal, 
inspector, superintendent, whom I 
have in mind. You know him as well 
as I do. The man who was never a 
teacher, really. He stood in a class- 
room only long enough to find out 
that he could never be a teacher. But 
by paying court to school trustees, 
or joining the proper fraternal so- 
ciety, or having the proper political 
affiliations, or by changing his re- 
ligion or marrying the right girl, he 
managed to pick off one of the few 
plums on the educational tree. Of 
what use is he to us or the profession 
or society? None, of course. In fact 
he is the enemy within the gates who 
opens the schoolhouse doer to the 
political demagogue and the amateur 
student of education. Yet we teach- 
ers allow ourselves to be guided and 
governed by such as these. Verily we 
are not: deserving of much sympathy. 
You may think I am a prophet of 
calamity and a retailer of woe. Not 
at all. I have the highest confidence 
in teachers just as I have the greatest 
faith in teaching. 


A young matron was worried about 
her nine-year-old son. No matter how 
much she scolded, he kept running 
about with his shirttails flapping. But 
her neighbor had four boys, and each 
one wore his shirt neatly tucked in. 

The woman finally asked the neigh- 
bor to reveal her secret. “Oh, it’s very 
simple,” was the reply. “I just take 
all their shirts and sew an edging of 
lace around the bottom,” 





ALBERTA NEEDS TEACHERS 





Hey, young fellow! You should go into teaching. You could live on 
little for years. 
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CONVOCATION ADDRESS — 


BY DR. FRANK G. BUCHANAN 
Superintendent of Schools for Calgary. 


HE : following address was given 

at the Fall Convocation of the 
University of Alberta, October 18, 
1947, by Dr. Frank G. Buchanan, who 
was admitted to the Degree of Doctor 
of Laws, Honoris Causa. A similar 
honor was conferred posthumously on 
the late John Walker Barnett, General 
Secretary of the A.T.A., 1918 - 1946. 
This is the first time in the history 
of Alberta that educationists and edu- 
cation have been so honored. 


MINENT Chancellor, Your Honor, 
My Lords, Mr. President, Mem- 
bers of Convocation, Members of the 
Graduating Class, Ladies and Gent- 
lemen: 

May I express to the governing 
bodies of this University my thanks 
- and appreciation for conferring on 
me this honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws, and thus including me in that 
distinguished group of people whom 
over a period of years they have seen 
fit to honor. 

Such degrees are said to be con- 
ferred honoris causa. Some humorist 
has suggested that they are granted 
senectutis causa and that there is.a 
resemblance. between an honorary 
degree and arteriosclerosis, the dis- 
ease known.to laymen as hardening 
of the arteries—both are signs of the 
beginning of old age. 

I. wish :to discuss with you for a 
few minutes today certain aspects 
of the relationship between the 
secondary. school and the University. 
This is not a new problem. There 
may be no satisfactory solution to 
it. It will, however, always be a 
subject of importance, and possibly 
of controversy, to teachers, profes- 
sors and administrators in whatever 
part of the educational organization 
their work may lie. It should be of 
interest and of concern to the young 
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people who are to receive their de- 
grees in education today and who 
are beginning, or have lately begun, 
their careers as teachers in this 
Province. 

There appears always to have been 
some lack of understanding, some de- 
gree of tension in the relationship 
between the University and the 
secondary school, the former never 
quite satisfied with the competency 
of the students it received, and the 
latter cherishing .the belief that the 
University was a self-centered,. re- 
mote institution, unaware of and un- 
concerned with the problems of its 
junior partner . I recall, when tak- 
ing freshman mathematics at - the 
University of Toronto from Profes- 
sor Alfred DeLury, a noted educa- 
tionist of that day, hearing him ex- 
claim on many occasions, “When 
will the high-school teachers of this 
Province begin to teach mathe- 
matics?” That took place many years 
ago, before any such phrases as 
“Science for the Millions,” “Algebra 
and You,” “Latin and Life,” had ap- 
peared in educational writings as an 
indication that the ancient disciplines 
were being softened down. It took 
place too, in the Province of Ontario, 
where, according to popular opinion, 
the conventional program had always 
been taught with maximum oe 
ness and austerity. 


What must university professors 
be saying today, when they see the 
high school turning its back upon 
the old-line course of studies and 
abandoning its academic tendencies 
as it struggles to evolve a program 
that will fit young people for success- 
ful living in our involved, technologi- 
cal world? These changes are tak- 
ing place very gradually, it is true, 
for we teachers are not an adven- 
turous group, nor do we follow after 
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strange gods. No doubt a Gallup 
Poll of the opinion of professors in 
the arts and science faculties, in re- 
gard to the proficiency in the conven- 
tional subjects of the young people 
who have been entering the Uni- 
versity from the high school during 
the last few years, would indicate 
that secondary schools are doing an 
inadequate and unsatisfactory job. 
The average layman, if a product of 
the secondary school of a generation 
back,’ would probably be in agree- 
ment with this judgment. In fact, 
some of the subject-matter special- 
ists in our own schools might be dis- 
posed to condemn present trends in 
eyrriculum revision. High-school prin- 
cipals and teachers generally might 
concede that able young people with 
high scholastic ability do enter the 
University today without that mas- 
tery of skills and subject-matter 
which once characterized high-school 
graduates. But they would contend 
that the modern high school, and in 
a greater degree the high school of 
the future, must be judged by other 
and different standards in harmony 
with the new objectives of today’s 
high school. As causes of the changes 
that are taking place in the whole 
secondary school organization, they 
would point to the wunparelleled 
growth in enrolments of the high 
school, the amazing expansion in 
human knowledge, the rapid advance 
in business, and industry, and the in- 
volved nature of modern society at 
local and international levels. And 
they would ask, “Can its earlier ob- 
jectives be valid and adequate for 
our day?” 

BRIEF survey of the history of 

secondary. education in this 
country and of the contemporary 
educational situation is suggested as 
a basis for understanding the present 
dilemma of the secondary school. 
Four points will be mentioned: in- 
crease in enrolments; change in the 
character of student personnel; the 
curriculum; and the teachers. 


The most striking development in 
Canadian education in the past forty 
years has taken place in the second- 
ary school. Merely in point of num- 
bers the expansion has been phe- 
nomenal, as the following figures will 
show: 

In the secondary schools of Canada 
in the first decade of this century 
there were some 30,000 students en- 
rolled, and today there are 300,000. 
That is, while the total population 
of the country has doubled in forty 
years, the attendance of young peo- 
ple in high school has increased ten- 
fold. Statistics of our own Province 
—typical probably of most of the Ca- 
nadian provinces—show that in the 
year 1906, 2.6% of the total pupil 
enrolment were in secondary grades. 
This percentage practically doubled 
each ten years for the next three 
decades, and by 1936, 17.5% of the 
total Provincial enrolment were in 
Grades IX to XII. In 1946 this per- 
centage rose to 20.7. This means that 
while only 5%. of young people in 
Alberta from 14 to 18 years of age 
were enrolled in Grades IX to XII in 
1906, 52% were in attendance in 
these grades in 1946. 


N the towns and cities, of course, 
the percentages are considerably 
higher. In Calgary, for instance, in 
1946 more than four-fifths of all 
boys and girls of appropriate age 
coming under the jurisdiction of the 
Public School Board were attending 
high school in that City. 

That is, forty years ago the 
secondary schools of Canada were 
concerned with a relatively small 
percentage of young people; today 
one-half of all adolescents are en- 
rolled, crowding and congesting the 
secondary schools of this country. 
Another quarter of a century may 
see practically the entire youth of 
our country under twenty years of 
age in the secondary school. 

. It is apparent from these figures 
that the trend toward universal edu- 
cation which began in the elemen- 
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tary grades in 1920’s in Canada has 
now reached the secondary school, 
and that the people of this country 
are accepting it that all young 
people have both a right and a 
need to attend school until their 
eighteenth or nineteenth year. The 
mere matter of providing buildings, 
equipment, competent staffs, and of 
adjusting school organization to ac- 
commodate these large numbers of 
students, has been of itself during 
the past twenty-five years a most 
serious problem. 


More important, however, than 
the simple expansion in numbers has 
been the change in the composition 
of the group who enter the second- 
ary school. In the early 1900’s, the 
great majority of high-school stu- 
dents were preparing for the uni- 
versity or the normal school. They 
were a select group of young people 
with high scholastic ability and pur- 
poses. In the main, they were plan- 
ning to attend the university in order 
that they might improve their social 
and economic status. Generally, 
they were inspired and urged by 
parents who gave them every assist- 
ance and encouragement. The task 
of instructing them was_ relatively 
easy for they were a homogeneous 
group and the curriculum was nar- 
row and fixed. Those who could 
take it emerged from high school 
well-trained and excellently prepared 
for the university, where, for the 
most part, the courses were merely 
a continuation, at a higher level, of 
the studies. they had carried on in 
the high school. The high school 
had no great concern for those who 
dropped out, or. for the great ma- 
jority of young people who never 
entered its doors. 


But today the situation is entirely 
different. Not only are one-half of 
all young Canadians of high-school 
age enrolled in school, but they are 
practically an unselected group. 
Every kind of individual is there, 
not only the brilliant, the coopera- 
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tive, the docile, the industrious, the 
abstract thinker, the verbalist, but 
“the less conforming individuals, 
those more inclined to find fun and 
humor in all situations, those with 
compelling desires to live in the 
present, those who are impatient 
with books and abstractions and dis- 
inclined to favor an intellectual, dis- 
ciplinary or decorative education.” 


Today’s high school cannot exclude 
or eliminate them as did its proto- 
type of forty years ago. For they 
are future homemakers, future work- 
ers, future citizens, who require an 
extended education if they are to be 
competent in the many areas in 
which a human’ must play his part 
today. 

The public demand, too, that the 
democratic ideal of equality of oppor- 
tunity be implemented to the great- 
est possible degree in so far as chil- 
dren are concerned and that the 
modern state, for its own welfare 
and advancement, educate all its 
young people in accord with their 
talents, impose upon the secondary 
school the obligation to make the 
most of its entire clientele. 


This heterogeneous unselected 
body of high-school students has dif- 
ferent needs, purposes and ambitions 
from those of the small group who 
attended in the 1900’s. In that de- 
cade, the great majority of students 
who graduated went on to higher edu- 
cation. In-this decade, the 1940’s, it 
is estimated that only one in five of 
the graduates of Canadian high 
schools enter the university. 


HAT of the curriculum that is 

presented to this large and in- 
creasing student body, with its wide 
range of abilities and interests? So 
great is the prestige of the tradi- 
tional academic program, both with 
educationists and with the com- 
munity, that progress in the various 
provinces toward building a cur- 
riculum that will meet the needs of 
the great mass of students who will 
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not go-te college has been slow. To- 
day, of the students in this Province 
who: annually complete Grade XII, 
practically -all from ‘the village. and 
rural schools and the great. majority 
from the town and city schools do so 
in’ the matriculation . course. ~ It 
might be added that of every 100 
students who enter Grade IX in Al- 
berta schools approximately 75 drop 
out without completing the require- 
ments for the high-school diploma. 
Many factors delay the modernization 
of the curriculum. In the first place, 
there are many vested interests in- 
volved. . Teachers dislike to see their 
special subjects diminished or elimi- 
nated; parents recognize that, with 
everyone given the opportunity to at- 
tend high school, graduation will no 
longer mean social and economic 
preferment; teacher-training insti- 
tutions are aware that the continued 
value of their present instructional 
procedures. is dependent upon the 
perpetuation of existing curriculum 
patterns; and universities seem 
anxious to maintain their traditional 
admission. requirements, by which 
matriculation standing is the sole 
basis of admission. Nor does the 
highly centralized form of school ad- 
ministration that one obtains in all 
Canadian provinces give encourage- 
ment to, or place any responsibility 
on, the staffs of secondary schools to 
experiment in the modification and 
adaptation of courses of study and 
teaching methods, to meet the needs 
of students who vary widely in apti- 
tude and ability. The academic school, 
too, with books as its chief equip- 
ment, is the least costly type of 
secondary school. Since people are 
largely unaware of the degree to 
which better and appropriate educa- 
tion at every level underlies not only 
our expanding commerce and _ in- 
dustry but our ability to work out 
as citizens effective solutions of our 
social, economic and political prob- 
lems in the domestic, as well as in the 
international sphere, they are not dis- 
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posed to invest in: schools and uni+ 
versities: those : large’ sums of: money 
which are required: for: the isetnting 
demands of our. era. 


N seeking to fashion a modern cur- 

riculum and to serve’all adolescent 
youth, the secondary school has no 
pattern to. follow. No nation of the 
old world ever set itself the task of 
educating all of its young people. In 
the United States, where. the same 
problem on a much larger scale 
exists, no unanimity has been reach- 
ed among educators as to the probable 
solution. Nevertheless, ‘some pioneer- 
ing has beén done in Canada, and 
some progress has been made in 
evolving a high-school program which 
will provide that variety of learnifg 
situations neéessary to the best de- 
velopment of all members of the ever- 
increasing group of boys and girls 
who enter Canadian secondary 
schools. ° 

‘In the years between 1910 and 
1930, these advances in secondary 
education took the form of special- 
ized schools, chiefly in technical and 
commercial subjects, set up as sepa- 
rate institutions. They were, of neces- 
sity, confined to urban centers, since 
large enrolments were a requisite to 
such diversification. The relative 
number of students who enrolled in 
these schools was small, due, in some 
measure, to a lack of prestige — or 
“parity of esteem,” to use a term 
appearing frequently in recent Brit- 
ish educational writings. Then came 
the period of the broadening and en- 
riching of the high-school program 
by the inclusion of elective courses 
in music, art, dramatics, and others, 
and of the reshaping of the courses 
in English, history and science in the 
direction of student needs. In prac- 
tice, however, faith was still strong 
in the educational theory of the 
transfer to training, and in the be- 
lief that in some way, not clearly 
understood, knowledge and _ skills 
acquired in the traditional fields 
would be useful in later years, so 
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the chief emphasis has contined to 
fall in the high school upon uni- 
versity preparation. In the 1930’s, 
the plan of offering all high-school 
subjects in.a single school, of bring- 
ing all students within one organiza- 
tion, and of regarding all units of the 
program as of equal value, was ex- 
perimented with in certain urban 
centers. Calgary, I believe, was a 
pioneer in this new type of high- 
school organization. The school em- 
bodying these new features is known 
as a general or composite school. 


In England, where education at 
the secondary-school level has tra- 
ditionally been the privilege. of the 
few, the new Education Bill of 1944 
has greatly extended the school op- 
portunity of young people, and has 
included in the varied educational 
pattern of that Country, a new type 
of school called the multilateral, 
which is very similar to the general 
or the composite school which I men- 
tioned, and is designed to provide a 
modern education for the great mass 
of future citizens. 

These general, or composite, or 
multilateral schools seek to gear their 
programs to present-day needs and 
to provide studies equally valuable 


to the group of students which will. 


go to college, to the larger group 
concerned with vocations, and to all 
those other students without special 
interest in either university or occu- 
pations. They éndeavor to -secure 
variety and flexibility in. subjects and 
courses, to accommodate and to hold 
in school all pupils, no matter how 
different their talents or varied their 
desires; and to include on the cur- 
riculum subjects and material de- 
signed to broaden the basis of class- 
room work. They recognize the 
dominant: interest of young people 
in vocations, and, through guidance 
and appropriate courses, endeavor to 
inform and equip them to make wise 
choices in occupations, in accordance 


with individual aptitudes. They place - 


high value on education for citizen- 
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ship, and through instruction and 
curricular and extra-curricular activi- 
ties seek to prepare students for 
active and intelligent participation in 
community affairs. In a word, they 
seek to focus the curriculum more 
directly on the kinds of competence 
which young people out of school are 
sure to need. 


HAT of the teachers during 

this period of experimentation 
and change? The steady increase in 
enrolments in the secondary’ school 
and the wide inclusiveness of its 
student personnel would, of them- 
selves, have imposed upon teachers 
the need of important readjustments 
in their philosophies of education, in 
their methods of instruction, and in 
their relationships with students. But, 
as previously indicated, with these 
changes, and in considerable measure 
due to them, have come gradual but 
none-the-less radical alterations in 
the high-school aims and programs. 
The traditional, which had been 
organized around subjects such as 
mathematics, science, Latin and Eng- 
lish, was being redirected and rewrit- 
ten to include areas of human living 
and student interest such as work, 
health, citizenship and leisure. These 


-changes have meant that many teach- 


ers trained in the conventional high- 
school subjects have had. great .dif- 
ficulty in adjusting to the require- 
ments of the new general program of 
the high school, and in working sym- 
pathetically and effectively in carry- 
ing out its objectives. Certain 
teachers, too, unable to recognize in 
these curriculum alterations delayed 
adjustment to fundamental changes 
in our society, consider them as pass- 
ing fads or temporary aberrations. 
The majority of the teachers, how- 
ever, have shown understanding and 
cooperation in all experiments and 
modifications in the curriculum 
organization and teaching procedures 
that seek to make the high school 
serve more adequately our times. 
But the process of change in the 
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F REE @ —AN ILLUSTRATED 24-PAGE BOOKLET 


OF INVALUABLE HELP FOR TEACHING 


NATURAL SCIENCE 


T° most children one of the most fascinating of all school studies is that of 

Animal and Insect Life. In this beautifully-illustrated, highly informative 

Free Booklet—taken from the latest revision of The Book of Knowledge—you 

will find a practical programme of studies on the intensely interesting subject 
of 


BEES AND WASPS 


24 pages of valuable Lesson Material 
every Canadian Teacher should have 





The Sensi queen and worker Hornet. 


Here are some of its contents: Also in the same Booklet: 
The Science of Bee Life. Martyrs of Science. 
The Birth of a Bee. Men who loved Nature. 
A Bee’s Cradle. European Men of Science. 
How Bees Help Nature. Modern Men of Science. 
Wonderful Homes of Bees Famous Inventors, etc. 
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Nature’s Clever Children. 


The Grolier Society Limited, S.T. 
Bees at Work on the Comb. ann Gaiden Smeal 


Federal Building, Toronto. 


Please mail me a Free Copy of your Booklet 
containing Lesson Material on “Bees and 
Wasps” containing poi pages from the latest 
edition of The Book of Knowledge. 
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high school «is; teo slow. if its..cur- 
riculum is to maintain some relation- 
ship with. the rapidly. advancing 
fronts in science, technology, busi- 
ness and public affairs, and meet the 
educational needs of all young peo- 
ple. To help overcome this lag, this 
serious discordance between accepted 
theory and actual practice, between 
principles and program, our present 
secondary-school staffs must recog- 
nize that in teaching today they are 
serving society in one of its great, 
dynamic periods when change is 
necessary and_ inevitable. They 
should be given opportunities to par- 
ticipate in the planning of new build- 
ings, in the discovery of the most ef- 
fective use of the radio, the projector 
and other new teaching devices, and 
in the adaptation and revision of the 
curriculum. They should make 
greater efforts to embody modern 
educational principles and theories in 
actual classroom practices. Infor- 
mation in regard to experiments and 
new practices in this and other prov- 
inces should be more freely disse- 
minated among high schools. Super- 
visory staffs should give encourage- 
ment to variations from established 
procedures in school organization and 
administration, and in methods of 
instruction. 

Faculties of Education and other 
institutions responsible for the train- 
ing of teachers can contribute much 
to bringing the philosophies and in- 
structional practices of secondary- 
school teachers closer to the. knowl- 
edge and .theories.on these matters 
which are accepted by modern 
sthools. Their graduates, in addition 
to possessing sound scholarship. and 
an understanding of how young 
people live and learn, should be con- 
vinced that the today’s high school 
should serve all youth and that its 
organization, curriculum, teaching 
procedures and relationships with 
pupils and community require con- 
tinual modification. The teaching 
personnel of Faculties of Education 
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needs to be in constant. contact with 
the actual problems of teaching, ad- 
ministration and research in. the 
secondary school, as a basis both for 
realistic instruction of their own stu- 
dents and for the formulation of con- 
structive courses in post-graduate 
studies for experienced teachers in 
service. The dearth of high-school 
teachers competent in such subjects 
as physical training, music, art, dra- 
matics, oral French, and home eco- 
nomics may indicate that training 
colleges have failed to recognize the 
important place that subjects now 
described as electives, or extra-cur- 
ricular, will have in the curriculum 
of the future. 


ITHOUT too much straining or 

distortion of the facts given 
in this statement of the present situa- 
tion in secondary education in 
Canada, the following conclusions 
may be drawn: 

1. That the secondary school, if it 
is to serve adequately all young 
people, cease to consider as its major 
responsibility the preparation of able 
students for the university. 

2. That the university recognize 
that the secondary school will, in a 
declining measure, produce students 
with a high degree of mastery of 
the traditional academic program. 
In cooperation with the secondary 
school, therefore, it should seek other 
bases in selecting, for advanced edu- 
cation, students of high potential 
ability. 

8. That university professors seek 
a better understanding of the high 
school as it endeavors to provide an 
appropriate education for all mem- 
bers of its unselected student body. 

4. That the type of secondary 
school which best suits the needs of 
our day is the general, or composite, 
or multilateral, a school in which all 
young people, though differing 
widely in intelligence, in occupa- 
tional interests and in personal quali- 
ties, may share a common educa- 
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tional experience. The trend in the 
cities is toward the establishment of 
such schools. 'Towns—and. cities too 
—should cooperate with rural areas 
or divisional units adjacent to them 
to establish regional, composite 
schools, in. which, under a single ad- 
ministration, a wide selection of cul- 
tural and vocational subjects is open 
to town and rural youth alike. Up- 
wards of two-hundred pupils in each 
grade seems necéssary to permit the 
diversification and specialization es- 
sential to such a school. 


5. That Departments of Education 
grant to high-school staffs a greater 
measure of freedom; that they en- 
courage originality and urge adjust- 
ment of curricular and extra-cur- 
ricular .offerings to individual and 
community needs. 


That will not be easy, since De- 
partments of Education have a tra- 
dition of authoritarianism and since 
teachers have been conditioned, par- 
ticularly in matters relating to the 
curriculum, to attitudes of depend- 
ence and passivity. 


6. That the secondary school dis- 
play. greater interest in experimenta- 
tion and research.in connection with 
the problems of adjusting subject- 
matter and methods to varying abili- 
ties, of including new and realistic 
materials in the curriculum, and. of 
providing better motivation among 
students so that they may secure the 
best all-round development of which 
they are capable. 


Some. ©f the immediate studies 
that: might receive the ‘attention of 
high-school staffs, in the larger 
centers at least, are: the over-depart- 
mentalization or specialization of the 
present high school; the adequacy: of 
the five-hour teaching day; the single 
course in basic subjects; the eight- 
period day; students who begin high- 
school but never finish; raising the 
compulsory school age; differeritia- 
tion in methods of instruction among 
students of varying ability; the dis- 
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covery and appropriate education of 
gifted students. 


As a postscript to this point, I 
might add that it would be desirable 
if high-school students and the com- 
munities share in some of these in- 
vestigations. .  , 

7. That the program of teacher- 
training institutions include, at an 
advanced level,’ courses in social 
studies, or world politics, or great 
issues of our day, as essential to the 
dévelopment, on ‘the part of their 
student teachers, of permanent inter- 
est: and concern in what is a basic 
purpose of the secondary school— 
the production of -socially competent 
citizens. 


' Post-graduate and summer-school 
programs. of the university, too, 
should include courses that seek, 
through workshop or kindred 
methods, to find solutions to actual 
problems of Canadian schools. 


In conclusion; may I say that 
recommendations like these have 
been made before. Even if they re- 
ceived general approval and assent, 
their implementation will be dif- 
ficult. The revolutionary nature of 
our times, however, and the magni- 
ttide of our social problems might 
argue the need for a forward move 
in secondary education along these 
lines. 
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ENTERPRISE PLAN BOOK 

An Enterprise record form men- 
tioned on page 20 of Bulletin II of 
the Elementary Program is now 
ready for distribution. Its use is 
completely optional, but it is. par- 
ticularly recommended for schools 
that have not yet devised record 
forms of their own. The cost is 2¢ 
each, (minimum order—10). Teach- 
ers in Divisional schools must order 
through their Superintendent. Or- 
ders should be sent to the General 
Office, Department of Education. 


TEXTS 


On account of the lack of ma- 
terial, labor and unsettled conditions 
in the publishing industry, a few text- 
books have been late in publication. 
The School-Book Branch now advises 
that ample stock is available, today, 
of such books as have been delayed 
in production. These are obtainable 
either direct from the Branch or 
through your local distributors. 


These books are as feliows: 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEXTS 
Study Arithmetic for Gredes 


WV Weiend AT cain $1.00 
Self-Help Arithmetic Workbook 
for Grades IV and V ............ -40 


Study Arithmetic Text for Grade 
III and the Workbook to accom- 
pany same should be available 
by November 25th. 

Self-Help Arithmetic Workbook 
for Grade VI should be avail- 
able November Ist .~............... -45 


Language for Meaning Series: 
Gaining Skill With Words for 
pn TD  casacnssnsssmreonnssiaycmcgeesin 
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Sharing Experiences for 


IN ST Sit cesidankal i tctcsaneant 1.25 
Communicating Ideas for 
SI I  onsicensavecenpidetcesnietys 1.30 
Workbooks to accompany the 
above texts: 


Writing for Skill, Grade IV... .60 
Writing from Experience, 

Grade V 
Writing Clearly, Grade VI ........ -60 
Dent’s Canadian School ‘Atlas.. 1.20 
Winston Dictionary for 

Canadian Schools ..............-.-- -75 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL TEXTS 


Experiences in General Science: 
Bowers & Sheane .................- $1.80 

Reading for Meaning, Book VII .70 

Reading for Meaning, Book VIII_ .70 


HIGH SCHOOL TEXTS 


20th Century Elementary Course 
Bookkeeping and Accounting 
(19th Edition) -.2...2.2.2....... 1.90 

Study Plans, Part I to accompany 
See ND cies ies asageaee 

Health for You: Crisp -........... 2.85 


Magic of Literature ................ 1.10 
Geology for High School: 
OGG nA 1.00 


Should any teacher’ or student 
have difficulty in procuring any of 
the mentioned books, .ample stock 
is. now available direct from the 
School-Book Branch. 


Plenty of people are willing to put 
an oar into anything, but few are 
willing to pull on it. 





Tact is the knack of making a point 
without making an enemy.—H. W. 
Newton. 
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Here is a way for you to help check the 
spread of colds in your class room! 
Just fill in the coupon below and we 
will send yow without charge an 
“Honour Roll Health Pledge” for each 
pupil in your class. These “Health 
Pledges” have been especially prepared 
to encourage children to improve daily 
health habits and thus decrease the 
spread of colds and improve attendance 
records. Fully approved. by medical 
and educational authorities. 


CHECK SPREAD OF COLDS! 


..use Kleenex for handkerchiefs, right 
from the start. With Kleenex, you use each 
soft absorbent tissue just once, then destroy 
...» GERMS AND ALL! And now you can 
get the new. Post-War Kleenex softer, 
stronger, whiter than ever . . . so gentle to 
cold-inflamed noses! Always use Kleenex 
for handkerchiefs...so sanitary ...so 
convenient...and so: economical—your 
saving in laundry bills more than pays for 
the Kleenex used! 


Mail This Coupon Today! 


| Kleenex “Health Pledge” Dept 8-D 431 Victoria 
Avenue, Niagara Falls, Ontario. 
| I would like to decrease the spread of colds in 
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LETTERS 





LETTER SENT TO A.S.T-A. 
for Publication in 
The Alberta School Trustee 
To the Editor: 

May I offer my congratulations on 
your editorial, The Board of Refer- 
ence, in the September issue of 
your splendid magazine. Your pre- 
sentation is lucid, forceful, timely, 
but, may I suggest, a little over- 
drawn. I was denied the privilege of 
attending the proceedings in Edmon- 
ton and no. doubt what you say of 
them is wholly true. I did, however, 
sit through the Calgary session but 
failed to detect any evidence of 
gruelling cross-examination, or even 
of any trustee humiliation. On the 
contrary, the court atmosphere was 
peaceful, tranquil, almost benign. 
The trustees appeared robust, con- 


fident, resolute men,. though I must- 
admit the evidence adduced suggest- ' 


ed they were not above changing 


their minds with considerable celer- | 


ity. In one case, the official trustee 
actually exhibited all the symptoms 
of enjoying the show. I doubt if he 
will suffer any mental anguish as a 
consequence of the experience, 
though the judge’s decision might 
well cause him a bit of soul search- 
ing. 

I do not understand how the two 
sittings, Edmonton and_= Calgary, 
could have been so different. The 
same judge, the same teacher advo- 
cate, took part. At Calgary, Mr. 
Whittaker, at Edmonton, Mr. Bruce 
Smith, represented the Trustees. Now 
Mr. Whittaker, it is true, did exhibit 
the utmost courtesy, tact, and con- 
sideration towards all parties. Can it 
be that Mr. Bruce Smith was the 
culprit? I doubt it. I doubt it very 
much indeed. I rather believe that 
the Camrose trustees must be tender- 
hearted fellows who were agonized 
to think of firing a lady principal, 
one who had made herself a member 
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of the community in which she 
taught, had even bought a home, one 
who had given good service for two 
or three years, and worst of all, one 
who dared to assert her rights. Per- 
haps that was it, and Mr. Editor, 
you unhappily suffered in sympathy 
with the trustees. ‘ 

May I implore you to expend your 
sympathy in.a better cause. For look! 
See what our trustees did. In spite 
of the judge’s decision that the teach- 
er had been efficient and competent 
as a principal and -should. be rein- 
stated, our Camrose trustees denied 
her this right (I saw the letter) and 
instead attempted to palm off on her 
the principalship of two rural:schools 
situated some miles apart. After sub- 
jecting their teacher to the humilia- 
tion and indignity of a public hear- 
ing'on her efficiency, and in the face 
of an adverse decision against them, 
they compensated for their agony of 
spirit by a gratuitous insult to both 
teacher and Board of Reference. 

No, Mr. Editor, we still need a 
Board of Reference even if some 
trustees do suffer. 

Sincerely yours, 
DR. H. E. SMITH, 


President, 
Alberta Teachers’ 
Association. 


“FOOD FOR THOUGHT” 
September 30, 1947. 
To the Editor: 

I write to draw your attention to 
the publication “Food for Thought,” 
issued monthly by the Canadian As- 
sociation for Adult Education. 

“Food for Thought” provides an 
excellent means whereby individuals 
and organizations interested in adult 
education may keep in touch with de- 
velopments in that wide field in 
Canada. 

Single copies cost 15c; a subscrip- 
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tion for one year may be obtained 
for $1.00;:while for block orders of 
50 copies and over the price is re- 
duced to 12%c per copy. 


Teach Without 


May I suggest that members bring : : Ti 
this publication to the notice of your — -|}’ Cd. Ui S. f 
organization;) in. order that they may -:}} °°. fay , 
consider placing an order with the. |} We offer a choice. selection of 
Canadian Auction for Adult Bav- | te, best, avaiable materia 
cation, 240 Jarvis Street, Toronto 5, the busy. teacher’s time, and 
Ontario. provide the pupil with the best 


in sound education. 
A. s. R. TWEEDIE, Write for- our Free List of: 
Assistant Professor. of Exten- Hectograph Workbooks 


sion, .Department of Exten- Pupil Workbooks 
sion, University of Alberta. , Prepared ,Seatwork 


Yours sincerely, 





Save time and money with 


TRANS - CANADA 
TEACHERS’: SERVICE 


7 Heather Street, 
Toronto..12, Ontario 





FIELD..AND HYNDMAN 
BARRISTERS AND, SOLICITORS 
Solicitors for the Alberta Teachers’ 

Association 


316 McLeod Bldg. Phone 25147 
. ‘Edmonton, Alberta 

















You are cordially invited to visit this store while in Calgary attend- 
ing the Teachers’ Convention. Here. you will find OUTSTANDING _ 
VALUES in all your Ready-to-Wear requirements. 


FUR COATS 
Newest Styles in Guaranteed Quality Furs 
$125.00 to. $425.00 


Many FUR COATS Reduced:25% off Regular Prices 
ae ofp WINTER CLOTH COATS 
Fur Trimmed and Untrimmed Styles 
$29.50 to $175.00 — 
See the Sale Groups at Greatly Reduced Prices. 
SMART NEW DRESSES 
Crepes, Wools and other popular fabrics 
$8.95 to $69.50 
NEW FALL HATS” | 
$2.95 to $14.95 ' 
You are Invited to Open a CHARGE ACCOUNT 


: Miladi Style Shoppe ltd. 


.205 Eighth Ave.,:West . CALGARY 
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Sense and Nonsense in Health 
Education 





BY DR. RUTH E. GROUT 


Associate Professor Public Health and Education, University of Minnesota 
(Submitted for publication by Rural Editorial: Service:) 





Dr. Grout speaks with author- 
ity. 

She was director of the health 
education project of Cattarau- 
gus County, N.Y., from 1931-38, 
consultant in health education 
for TVA 1939-42, consultant in 
health education for the U.S. 
Office of Education in 1942-43. 

Her doctorate was earned at 
Yale University. She is the 
author of Handbook of Health 
Education and of a forthcoming 
book on health teaching in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 
















E “sing-a-song-and-eat-a-carrot” 
variety of class work ought not 
to be confused with health edu- 
cation, says Ruth E. Grout, associate 
professor of public health and edu- 
cation at the University of Minne- 
sota. She is likely to add that “ruin- 
ing a perfectly good tune with 
words about health” is not education 
of any sort. 
Dr. Grout inveighs against “string- 
ing up vegetable dolls and calling it 
health teaching.” 


“Or wall charts. Those terrible 
wall-chart competitions, when every- 
body in the class checks health habits, 
marking down whether’ they’ve 
brushed their teeth, or washed their 
hands, and probably cheating. That 
kind of thing encourages untruths. 
It makes health teaching ridiculous.” 


As opposed to charts and jingles 
and vegetable dolls, Dr. Grout recom- 


mends “the translation of what we 
know about health into effective in- 
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dividual or community action by 
means of educational processes.” 


More Than Talk 
HE “translation” must come 


through work on real problems. 
“Health education must be taken out 
of the realm of talk,” says Dr. Grout. 


Children should learn about health, 
in part, through the way they live 
and work in the classroom. A music 
class, for example, ought to learn 
how and why to clean the wind in- 
struments used by another class. The 
science and shop teacher should 
understand and explain’ safety regu- 
lations. The need for proper light- 
ing and the way to get it ought to 
be understood by everyone in a class- 
room. If a teacher in a small school 
is going to chatter about cleanliness, 
he ought also to set up a “cleanliness 
corner” with a mirror, wash bowl, 
paper towels, a place for each child’s 
comb. 

Instead of wall-chart competitions, 
Miss Grout recommends that chil- 
dren be given personal file cards on 
which they can daily check whichever 
of their health habits need atten- 
tion. Children know their own prob- 
lems, or could be helped to discover 
them, and enjoy the responsibility of 
working to change their own poor 
habits. 

Systematic health teaching can be 
worked into other classes or handled 
in a separate class, but always the 
lessons should be about real prob- 
lems, says Dr. Grout. 

Out of a study in geography class 
of the food habits and housing of 
other peoples can come good health 
attitudes. Children learn that all 
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Voice Reflects Spirit Present in 
Speaker 


BY ANGELO PATRI 


TEACHER’S voice is an essen- 
tial part of his equipment. He 
speaks with the voice of. authority, 
and his pupils hear him. He speaks 
with the tones of a leader, and they 
follow him. He talks in the spirit 
of a parent, and his pupils obey him. 
He speaks in tones of affection, warn- 
ing, command, and his voice is heeded. 
It is heeded according to its qual- 
ity. Just what the quality of the 
voice or a good teacher is, nobody 
can say, but anybody can feel it. Its 
effect is shown in-the attitude and be- 
haviour of the listeners. When it 
has the essential quality of leadership 
the children listen, hear, and heed 
gladly. When it lacks that quality, 
they just don’t hear him speaking. 

There is only one way to get that 
quality into the voice. Cultivate the 
spirit of leadership, strengthen the 
spirit of service, enrich the mind with 
wholesome experiences in every phase 
of life that offers, for the voice is the 
sound that comes directly from the 
spirit of its possessor. 

A voice can express every emotion 
and every shade of emotion the 
speaker feels. It can and it does, 
like it or not. When the teacher is 
unsure his voice tells it to the class 





peoples need good diets and protec- 
tion from the weather. In advanced 
social studies classes, community 
health problems can be discussed. 

Education ought to go along with 
such school services as immunization, 
regular medical examinations, vision 
tests, height and weight measure- 
ments. If educated to understand 
what is happening, children will more 
readily cooperate with visiting 
nurses and doctors, will more readily 
submit. to immunization. 
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though ‘his words are the words of 
certainty. When he is afraid, angry, 
tired, deceitful, he cannot hide it. 
Once he opens his mouth the story 
is told, though the words might tell 
a different tale. But when the 
teacher is sure and strong and honor- 
able and speaks to his pupils, they 
go along with him unquestioningly. 

The weak teacher shouts. He 
seems to think that the class did not 
hear him the first time and if he just 
lifts his voice they will hear. They 
will not. They do not listen with 
their ears but with their minds, and 
it is the still small whisper of the 
spirit that speaks and is heard there. 
If you want a good voice, cultivate 
a good spirit. 

That is so easy to say and so dif- 
ficult to do. Cultivating a teacher’s 
spirit means a daily discipline of the 
mind, the will, the body, to the duty 
of the hour. To be a good human 
being is the teacher’s goal. That 
does not mean being a lifeless one. 
Negative goodness is no good. Posi- 
tive goodness, the result of a deci- 
sion between one way and a better 
way, and the action that follows the 
decision is what matures the spirit 
of a human being. You cannot be 
a healthy, wholesome soul and live 
under an umbrella all your life. 

Teachers must live among people, 
share their hopes and fears, their 
labors, and their fun, and behave so 
as to maintain their respect for them- 
selves while they cherish a liking 
for their neighbors. If you like liv- 
ing, your voice says so; if you like 
people, children included, it says so; 
if you are strong and sure and honor- 
able, it says so. Think on these things 
and cultivate them so that the chil- 
dren can hear your voice and obey it. 
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For free teaching helps 


clip and mail this coupon! 





Food and nutrition facts galore fill these 
handy reference booklets. 


All three are clearly and concisely written: 
in non-technical language . . . especially 
suitable for schools and universities. 


Order as many as you need. No obliga- 
tion, of course. 


1. HELP MAKE CANADA STRONG _ 
Newly published, attractively | illustrated. 


Explains vitamin values, has_ calorie charts 
and lists Canada’s Food Rules. 


2. THE CANNED FOOD HANDBOOK — 
Answers 38 important questions about canned 
foods. Used as a reference by dietitians and home 
economists. 


3, HIGH SCHOOL MANUAL ON 
COMMERCIALLY CANNED FOODS— 


Over 30 drawings and photographs, 8 charts on 
vitamins, minerals, calories;'13 pages on nutri- 
tion alone. 48 pages of valuable information. 


Department 12117 
AMERICAN CAN COMPANY, HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


FREE! Please send . 
( ) Copies of “Help Make Canada Strong’”’ 


( ) -Copies of the newly Revised Edition of 
“The Canned Food Handbook’’ 


| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| ) Copies of ‘High School Manual on Commercially 
| Canned Foods” to 3 
; (Please print name and address) : 
| 
| “ a 
| ; 
| 
| 
J 
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00 EDIICATIONAL BOOKS OF 1947 


._ (Reprinted from N.E.A. Journal, May, 1947.) 


HE aise list of outstanding 
‘educational books of 1946 was 
eompiled. by. the Education Depart- 
ment of the Enoch Pratt Free Libra- 
ry, Baltimore. The Library wishes to 
express its appreciation to 305 educa- 
tional authorities who helped in the 
appraisal of some 300 books. _ 

A notable feature of the selection 
was the large number of books un- 
known, to the voters. This may have 
been due, in part, to the late appear- 
ance of many titles, and to the nar- 
rower distribution of review copies 
and circulars resulting from difficul- 
ties in publishing. In consequence, 
only 42 books were definitely indi- 
cated as outstanding. These appear as 
Part 1. , 

Eighteen other books, although not 
widely known, were judged useful by 
most of those who examined them, 
’ and appear in Part II. This division 
does not necessarily indicate rank or 
worth but, rather, acquaintance and 
distribution. 

Books especially suitable for pur- 
chase by small libraries are starred. 
A dagger indicates that the book is 
useful as a reference tool. 

—JULIA L. CERTAIN. 


PART I 
Principles, Philosophy, and 
Current Trends 

Brameld, Theodore. Minority Prob- 
lems in the Public Schools; a study of 
administrative policies and practices 
in seven school systems (Bureau for 
Intercultural Education public service 
No. 4. Problems of race and culture 
in American education). 264p. Harper. 
$2.50; $1.50 pa. Objective probing 
into current practices, looking to 
better human relations for individual 
and community. 

Hook, Sidney. Education for 
Modern Man. 2387p. Dial. $2.75. Exa- 
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mines conflicting philosophies; anal- 
yzes purpose and method of democra- 
tic education. 


Jones, H. M. Education and World 
Tragedy (The Rushton Lectures). 
178p. Harvard University Press $2.50. 
A program for broadening training 
of college professors to meet crucial 
needs. 


*NEA. Educational Policies Com- 
mission. Policies for Education in 
American Democracy. 277p. NEA. 
$1.50.°In one volume, three previous 
publications on education’s function 
in America. 

Starr, Mark. Labor Looks at Edu- 
cation; the Inglis lecture for 1946. 
51lp. Harvard University Press. $1. 
Ultimate aims of education for all 
citizens, with wise suggestions for 
clarifying labor’s part. 


Administration, Supervision, and 
Finance 

American Association of School 
Administrators. School Boards in Ac- 
tion; twenty-fourth yearbook. 412p. 
The association. $2. Handbook for 
schoolboard members, outlining func- 
tions and suggesting procedures. 

*Mort. P. R. Principles of School 
Administration; a synthesis of basic 
concepts. 388p. McGraw-Hill. $3.50. 
Achieving the purposes of education 
through wise and democratic applica- 
tion of social and psychological prin- 
ciples. 

*NEA. Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development. Leader- 
ship through Supervision; 1946 year- 
book. 1638p. NEA. $2. Good super- 
vision, a valuable aid to teachers, 
needs greater support by city and 
state. 

National Society for the Study of 
Education. Changing Conceptions in 
Educational Administration; forty- 
fifth yearbook, pt. 2. 2338p. Univer- 
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sity of Chicago. $2:50;.$1.75 pa. Ex- 
plains services of state departments, 
organization of local teaching person- 
nel, curriculum development, and com- 
munity cooperation as administra- 
tion’s central role for carrying for- 
ward new concepts and practices. 

*Norton, J. K. and Lawler, E. S. 
Unfinished Business in American 
Education; an inventory of public- 
school expenditures in the United 
States. 65p. American Council on 
Education: $1. Graphic representa- 
tion of inequalities. 

Psychology and Child Study 

Carmichael, Leonard, ed.Manual of 
Child Psychology. 1068 p. Wiley. $6. 
Research in advanced psychology of 
human development presented as a 
series of chapters by recognized 
authorities. 

*Gesell, Arnold and Ilg, F. L. The 
Child from Five to Ten. 475p. Harper. 
$4. This companion volume to Infant 
and Child in the Culture of Today 
will be welcomed by parents and 
teachers. 

*Jersild, A. T., and others. Child 
Development and the Curriculum. 
274p. Columbia University Teachers’ 
College. Bureau of Publications. $2.75. 
Summarizes research findings in child 
development, points out implications 
for curriculum planning. 


Measurement 


Crawford, A. B. and Burnham, P. 
S. Forecasting College Achievement; 
a survey of aptitude tests for higher 


edncation (Part 1, general considera- 
tions in the measurement of academic 
promise). 29l1p. Yale University 
Press. $3.75. A comprehensive and 
thorough summary, utilizing available 
research, Part I of a projected three- 
volume series. 

*National Society for the Study of 
Education. The Measurement of Un- 
derstanding; forty-fifth yearbook, pt. 
1; ed. by N. B. Henry. 338p. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. $3; $2.25 pa. 
Practical tool for evaluating class- 
room instruction in different subjects. 


Teacher Training 

American Council on Education, 
Commission on Teacher Education. 
The Improvement of Teacher Educa- 
tion; a final report. 2838p. The coun- 
cil. $2. Summary and appraisal of 
methods and results of the nationwide 
cooperative study. 

Prall, C. E. State Programs for the 
Improvement of Teacher Education. 
8379p. American Council on Education. 
$3: Describes and evaluates the ef- 
forts of certain states to improve 
general, professional, and inservice 
training. 

Curriculum and Teaching Methods 

Blair, G. M. Diagnostic and Reme- 
dial Teaching in Secondary Schoois. 


J.J. BUTCHART 
Optometrist 


Telephone 22181—Optical Dept. 
C. WOODWARD. LIMITED 
Edmonton, Alta. 





Henry Birks & Sons( Western) Limited 


Jewellers and Silversmiths 


314 - 8th Ave. West 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
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422p. Macmillan. $3.25: Emphasizes 
reading, but includes also arithmetic 
and English. Practical aid for super- 
visors, principals, and teacher-train- 
ing courses. 

Cole, Luella. The Elementary 
School Subjects. 455p. Farrar and 
Rinehart. $3.25. The established scien- 
tific knowledge about the three main 
elementary-school subjects, with prac- 
tical application. 

+Dale, Edgar. Audio-Visual Meth- 
ods ‘in’ Teaching. 546p. Dryden Press. 
$4.25. .An invaluable sourcebook. 
Theory, types of materials, classroom 
applications in subject fields, admini- 
stration, evaluation, preparation of 
materials. 

*Leonard, J. P. Developing the See- 
ondary School Curriculum. 560p. 
Farrar’ & Rinehart. $3.50. Traces 
development of the curriculum; illu- 
strates current practices. 

Miel, Alice. Changing of Curricu- 
‘lum;''a social process. 242p. Appleton- 
Century.: $2.25, Stresses effective co- 
operative planning and ways of group 
endeavor. 

Mursell, J. L. Successful Teaching; 
its psychological principles. 338p. Mc- 
Graw-Hill:' $3. Practical approach 
through six basic principles of learn- 
ing. 
*Wofford, K. V. Teaching in Small 
Schools. .399p. Macmillan. $3.75.. To 
aid beginning teachers, problems are 
analyzed and practical methods given 
for solution. . 

Secondary and Higher Education 

John Dewey Society. The American 
High School; its responsibility and 
opportunity; eighth yearbook, ed. by 
H. L. Caswell and others. 264p. 
Harper. $3. Different authors discuss 
the social matrix, the highschool’s 
obligations and their fulfilment. 

Koos, L. V. Integrating High School 
and College; the six-four-four plan 
at work. 208p. Harper. $3. A compara- 
tive study covering administration, 
curriculum, guidance, and instruction. 

Reck, W. E. Public Relations; a 
program for colleges and universities. 
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Where visiting teachers DINE and 
meet their friends. 


The SHASTA 





286p. Harper. $3. “Seeks to clarify 
the relationships between publicity 
and public relations . . . and to em- 
phasize the steps and means, the 
policies and the people through which 
good public relations can be achieved.” 
Helpful suggestions. 

__ Sexson, J. H. and Harbeson, J. W. 
The New American College. 312p. 
Harper. $3.50. History, philosophy, 
administration, and curriculum of the 
four-year junior college as part of the 


public-school system. 


Special Subjects 


. tBetts, E. A. Foundations of Read- 
ing Instruction with emphasis on 
differential guidance. .757p. American 
Book. $4.50. Exhaustive treatment of 
subject, with especial attention . to 
readiness, Useful as handbook or text. 

Brooks,- B.. M. and Brown, H.' A. 
Music Education in the Elementary 
School. 3876p. American Book. $3.50. 
“The dynamic concepts of the new 
education applied to music education 
in the elementary school.” 


. Lamkin,.N.B. Health Education in 
Rural Schools and Communities, 209p. 
A. S. Barnes. $2.50. Guidance for 
principals and teachers in assuming 
leadership and developing a practical 
program in health education. 
LaSalle, Dorothy. Guidance of Chil- 
dren through Physical Education. 
292p. A. S. Barnes. $3. Teaching 
physical education to develop health, 
skill, personal and social adjustment. 
Part II contains curriculum materials. 
McCullough, C. M., Strang, Ruth, 
and Traxler, Arthur. Problems in the 
Improvement of Reading. 406p. Mc- 
Graw-Hill. $3.50. Practical approach 
to different kinds of reading prob- 
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FUR 


VISIT THE FUR HOUSE OF 
QUALITY 
A Good Place.to Get Good Furs 





KRAFT THE FURRIER 
222 - Bth Ave. West, Kraft Bidg. 


Est. 1908 Calgary, Alta. 
lems, and good organization make this 
useful to teachers. 

Music Educators’ National Confer- 
ence. Music Education Curriculum 
Committee Reports, 1945; ed. by H. 
B. Nohavec. 90p. The conference, 64 
E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. $1. 
Wide range of material including 
activities at all levels of iastruction, 
community agencies, public relations, 
music libraries, teacher education. 


Guidance 


Forrester, Gertrude. Occupations; 
a selected list of pamphlets. 240p. H. 
W. Wilson. $2.25. Titles annotated 
and arranged by occupation; directory 
of publishers; suggestions for filing. 
Valuable to counselors and teachers. 

*Reed, A. Y. Occupational Place- 
ment; its history, philosophies, pro- 
cedures, and educational implications. 
350p. Cornell University Press. $3.75. 
A careful study, containing historical, 
theoretical, and practical material. 

‘*Shartle, C. L. Occupational In- 
formation; its development and ‘ap- 
plication. 339p. Prentice-Hall. $4.65. 
How to analyze, describe, and classify 
jobs. 

Strang. Ruth, The Role of the 
Teaeher in Personnel Work. 497p. 
Columbia University. Teachers Col- 
lege. $3.25. Down-to-earth sugges- 
tions that will help teachers. give 
better guidance. Extensively revised 
edition. 

Educational. Guidance its principals 
and practice, Ap. 1947. $2.50. 

Rural Education 


Olson, C. M. and Fletcher, N. D. 
Learn and Live. 101p. Alfred P. 
Sloan Foundation. $1.50. Materials 
and methods developed by the Project 
in Applied Economics, which resulted 
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in changes in living conditions in low 
income areas. 

Weber, Julia. My Country School 
Diary; an adventure in creative 
teaching. 270p. Harper. $3.. Inspira- 
tional reading for teachers in city 
schools as well as country schools. 

(See also, Lamkin, N. H. Health 
Education in Rural Schools and Com- 
munities, under heading, “Special 
Subjects.”’) 

Adult Education 

yAmerican Library Association 
Books for Adult Beginners; grades 
1 to 8. Compiled by the staff of the 
Readers’ Bureau of the Public Libra- 
ry of Cincinnati. Rev. ed. 56p. ALA. 
75c. Selected by the Flesch formula. 
Valuable aid to teachers of foreign- 
born and illiterates. 

*Ogden, Jean and Ogden, Jess. 
Small Communities in Action; stories 
of citizen programs at work. 244p. 
Harper: $3. “Thirty-four stories tell- 
ing how communities have helped 
themselves through the efforts. of 
their own citizens.” 

PART II 
Educational History 
Aydelotte, Frank. American Rhodes 


Scholarship: a review of the first 40 


years. 208p. Princeton University. $2. 
Flexner, Abraham. Daniel Coit Gil- 
mon; creator of the American type 
of university. 178p. Harcourt. $2. 
Melvin, A. G. Education; a history. 
3874p. John Day. $4.50. 
Psychology 
‘ Ohio’ State’ University, Faculty of 
the University School. How Children 
Develop; a revision of child develop- 
ment study. (University School series 
no. 3). .79p. Ohio State University $1. 
Thorpe, ,L. P. Child Psychology and 
Development. 781p. Ronald. $4.50. 


MUSIC FOR ALL and ALL 
OCCASIONS 


All School Musical Requirements 
Victor Records, Rhythm Band Instru- 
ments and Music 


FISHER’S MUSIC SUPPLY 


130 - 8th Ave. West CALGARY 
(3 doors East Bank of Montreal) 
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Your youngsters will Learn 
that Learning itself is fun with 


New BRITANNICA JUNIOR! 


At last . . . an authoritative reference set that excites 
curiosity while satisfying it ... . that inspires while it in- 
forms ... and that turns facts into fun! 


When you see the new “M Printing” of Britannica Junior, in- 
spect it critically through the eyes of your elementary school 
pupils. It was edited solely for them . . . to give them informa- 
tion in a form that they can absorb and in a way that’s com- 
pletely absorbing. 

Start with the famous “Ready Reference” Index in Vol- 
ume 1 and examine all fifteen volumes of new, enlarged 
Britannica Junior. Notice the lavish use of color throughout 
«». the many illustrations . : . the large, legible type. Check 
the vocabulary, the skillfully simplified ‘sentence structure 
and screened content. You'll quickly realize that new Britan- 
nica Junior is truly “The Boys’ and Girls’ Encyclopaedia”... 
the reference set that makes elementary 
school learning and teaching fun. Send the 
coupon for full information today. 












The type in new Britannica Junior 
was carefully selected for your 
elementary school pupils 


Large, legible type is used, throughout 
new Britannica Junior. It was chosen after 
thorough tests with'800 pupils in three 
elementary schools. 


ee 


gp: ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
Wee OF CANADA, LTD. 


505 FEDERAL BUILDING TORONTO, ONT. 






Encyclopaedia Britannice of Canada, Ltd. 
Encydopee — 119-L 

505 Federal Building 

1 Toronto, Ont. 

Gentlemen: Please send me (without 
obligation) full information a 


new Britannica Junior. 

NGM ooccccccccscccccccccccscccvccceccese 
AAATESS oi vivcccisccosvcctcccvececessecs * 
City. ce vccecee cccccc cece PTO ccvccceces see 
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Used Books and Magazines 
Books of ape. single and sets 


Prices Very Lowest 
Jaffe’s Book and Music 
Exchange 


Phone M5797 


225 - 8th Ave. East CALGARY 





Curriculum and Teaching 
Methods 

*NEA. Dept. of Elementary School 
Principals. Learning World Goodwill 
in the. Elementary School; twenty- 
fifth yearbook (National Elementary 
Principal v. 26, no. 1). 366p. NEA. 
$2. 

Hoban, C. F. Movies that Teach. 
189p. Dryden Press. $2.50. 

Special Subjects 

+Hanna, P. R., ed. Aviation Educa- 
tion Source Book. 1400p. Archives 
Publishing Co. $12.50; $8 to schools. 

National Business Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation and Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association. Appraising 
Business Education (American busi- 
ness education yearbook, v. 3). 339p. 
N. Y. University Bookstore, 239 
Greene St., N. Y. 3. $2.50. 

Pooley, R. C. Teaching English 
Usage. (National Council of Teachers 
of English. English mono. no. 16). 
265p. Appleton. $2. 

*Russell, Mabel and Gwynne, E. W. 
Art Education for Daily Living; 
formerly Art Training through Home 
Problems. 248p. Manual Arts Press. 
$3. 


Slavson, S. R. Recreation and the 
Total Personality. 205p. Association 
Press. $3. 

Higher Education 

American Library Association. Col- 
lege and University Libraries and 
Tibrarianship; an examination of 
present status and proposals for 
future development. 152p. The as- 
sociation. $2.50. 

Columbia College. Committee on 
Plans. A College Program in Action; 
review of working principles at 
Columbia College. 175p. Columbia 
University Press. $2. 
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Henderson, A. D. and Hall, 
Dorothy. Antioch College; its design 
for liberal education. 280p. Harper. 
$3. 


Wheeler, J. L. Progress and Prob- 
lems in Education for Librarianship. 
107p. Carnegie Corporation of N.Y. 
Free. 

Bibliographies 

+Martin, L-K. Magazines for School 
Libraries. rev. and enl. ed. 206p. H. 
W. Wilson. $1.90. 

+Eaton, A. T. Treasure for the 
Taking; a booklist for boys and girls. 
248p. Viking. $2.50. 





Readers and Workbooks that may 
be helpful in teaching phonetics: 
Readers: 

We Three. 

What Next? 

Curriculum Foundation Series, W. 
J. Gage. 

Skippy and Others: 
MacMillan Co. 
Workbooks: 

Phonic Fun (Books 1 and 2); J. 
M. Dent. 

Eye and Ear Fun (Books 1, 2, 3); 
Longmans Green. 

Words and Sounds; Thrush; 
Clarke, Irwin. 

For the Teacher: A Modern Word 
Attack Program; W. J. Gage. 


MacIntyre, 


Correction in salary schedule 
analysis appearing in Septem- 
ber-October issue of The A.T.A. 
Magazine. . 

The heading for the salary 
analysis appearing on pages 32 
and 83 should have read as fol- 
lows: “ANALYSIS OF DIVI- 
SIONAL SALARY SCHED- 
ULES —ONE-ROOM 
SCHOOLS, ELEMENTARY 
GRADES, ONE YEAR’S 
TRAINING.” This takes into 
account both types of schedules, 
positional and single. 
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NEWS from Our Locals 


ANDREW 


On September 26, 1947, at 9 p.m. 
a reorganization meeting of the An- 
drew Sub-local was held at Andrew 
School, with Mr. Nick Stratichuk pre- 
siding. Seventeen members were pres- 
ent. The newly chosen executive for 
1947-48 is as follows: President, Mr. 
Myroslaw Krywaniuk; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss Pearl Wakaruk; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mr. John W. Huculak; 
Councillor, Mr. Harry Topolnisky; 
Nominating Committee, Mr. Nick 
Stratichuk; Auditing Committee, Miss 
Pearl Wakaruk; Social Committee, 
Mrs. Mary Semeniuk, Mr. Alex Fed- 
oruk, Miss Rose Serink, Mrs. Anne 
Scraba and Mr. Mark Orodziuk. An 
interesting feature of the evening 
program was a motion picture op- 
erated by Mr. Ralph Zuar. 


ASHMONT 


On September 5, the Ashmont Sub- 
local held their organization meeting 
at Ashmont and the following were 
elected: President, Mr. M. McCallum; 
Vice-President, Mr. W. Cooper; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Miss MacDonald; 
Press Correspondent, Mrs. A. Saruk; 
Councillor, Mr. W. Cooper. It was de- 
cided to hold regular meetings on 
the last Friday of each month begin- 
ning September 26th. The Fall Con- 
vention and the Field Day were dis- 
cussed. 


BIESEKER 


The first meeting of the 1947-48 
term of the Bieseker Local was held 
on September 18. The officers for the 
term were elected as follows: Pres- 
ident, Mr. Plante; Secretary-Trea- 
surer, Miss Llons; Lunch Convener, 
Miss Innes; Vice-President, Mrs, N. 
Veeker. Following the business 
meeting, Mr. F. A. Lount, Mayor of 
the village of Bieseker, very ably 
addressed the teachers on “The 
Teacher’s Place in the Community.” 
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BON ACCORD-GIBBONS 

The Bon. Accord-Gibbons Sub-local 
held its first meeting of the 1947-48 
term at the Gibbons High School on 
September 29, at 7:30 p.m. Ten 
teachers were present. The slate of 
officers was as follows: President, 
Mrs. J. Cardiff; Vice-President, Miss 
A. Porter; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss 
Mickaline Kowalski; Press Corres- 
pondent, Miss M. Kowalski; District 
Association Councillor, Mr. J. Sy- 
wolas. Active discussions followed. 
The item of interest was the revision 
of the motion-picture circuit. Mr. 
Sywolas is in charge of arrange- 
ments. A Hallowe’en masquerade 
dance is scheduled to take place at 
the Gibbons Hall. Other topics con- 
cerning the track meet, Christmas 
activities, followed. 
CHIPMAN 

An organization meeting of the 
Chipman Sub-local was held in the 
Chipman School on October 17. The 
following officers were elected: Pres- 
ident, Mr. J. F. Koziak; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. Hale; Secretary-Treasurer 
and Press Correspondent, Mrs. J. F. 
Koziak; Councillor, Mr. M. Krezan- 
oski. It was decided to hold the next 
meeting at Hilliard. 


CLOVER BAR 

The first Fall meeting of the Clover 
Bar Sub-local was held in the Li- 
brary of the Masonic Temple on Sat- 
urday, October 4 at 2 p.m. Officers 
for the year 1947-48 are: Mrs. B. 
Clink, President; Miss M. Geary, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer; Mr. L. Piercy, Vice- 
President. The only new officers elec- 
ted were: Miss L. Isaman, Councillor; 
and Wm. E. Griffin, Press Correspon- 
dent. Mrs. Clink set before us a 
principal objective for careful con- 
sideration during the year: every- 
thing conducive to the welfare of our 
pupils. Her words met with unani- 
mous approval. A discussion followed 
on the possibilities of reorganizing 
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the Festival’ if the schools were in 
terested. ‘Teachers of experience in 
Festivals regretted the irreparable 
loss suffered by pupils during the 
war years by the discontinuance of 
these annual gatherings, especially 
by children, in isolated rural com- 
munities. 
* * * 

At a business meeting of the Clo- 
ver Bar Local held in the Masonic 
Temple, Edmonton, during the Con- 
vention week, the following officers 
were elected for the year 1947-48: 
Honorary President, Mr. J. J. Le- 
Blanc, Edmonton; President, Mr. 
Bjarne Larson, Fort Saskatchewan; 
Vice-President, N. Nyberg, Calmar; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Beatrice 
Clink, Edmonton; Press Correspond- 
ent, Mr. Val Roos, Edmonton; Coun- 
cillors, Mr. H. Chittick, Leduc; Mr. 
Leo Piercy, Clover Bar; and Mr. N. 
Nyberg, Calmar; Salary Schedule 
Committee, Mr. W. H. Fors, Mr. 
Marsh and Mr. M. J. Lucavietski. The 
music festival was the main topic of 
discussion, but it was finally decided 
to postpone the matter for a year. 
COALDALE : 

The Coaldale Sub-local held its 
first regular meeting for the Fall 
term at Coaldale on September 29, 
1947. Officers for the year were 
elected. The retiring executive were 
given a sincere vote of thanks for 
their work during the past year. An 
interesting and informative report 
on A.T.A. business was given by Mr. 
Baker. A discussion of plans for the 
year occupied the remainder of the 
evening. It was decided that meet- 
ings should be held on the first Mon- 
day of each month followed by a 
social hour. 


DRAYTON VALLEY 


The reorganization meeting of the 
Drayton Valley Sub-local took place 
at the home of Mrs. Pawluk on Sep- 
tember ‘21. The following officers 
were elected: President, Mrs. Georgia 
Wollschlager; Vice-President, Mrs. 
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Gladys Pawluk; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mrs. Edith Deby. Plans were made 
for the next meeting when, it is 
hoped, weather conditions will per 
mit a larger attendance. 
DRUMHELLER 

The first meeting of the Sub-local 
was held on September 24 in the 
Technical School. Officers for the 
year were elected: President, Mr. H. 
McCall; Vice-President, Mrs. M. L. 
Legate; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss 
M. Branum; and Press Correspon- 
dent, Miss. L. A. Moar. Regular 
meetings will be held the third Wed- 
nesday of every month, in the Techni- 
cal school, at 7 p.m. 

* ok * 

The Drumheller Sub-local met on 
October 15th. It was decided that no 
meeting would be held in November, 
and the next meeting would be Wed- 
nesday; December 10, at 7 p.m. in 
the Technical School. 


EDSON 

The first meeting of the Edson 
Sub-local was held on Wednesday, 
September 24, in the Home Econom- 
ics room of the Edson School, with 
fifteen members of the staff present. 
The business of the meeting was the 
election of the Executive. Mr. M. D. 
Meade was re-elected President; Mr. 
H. A. Dakin was re-elected Vice- 
President; Mr. D. E. Burleigh was 


elected Secretary-Treasurer; and 
Mrs. G. A. Harrison, Press Cor- 
respondent. 
ELK POINT 


At a meeting of the teachers of 
Elk Point’ Sub-local held in St. Paul 
this week, the following were elected 
to the executive: President, R. E. 
Beattie; Vice-President, Mrs. C. 
Howe; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. N. 
B. Sumpton; Press Correspondent, 
Mr. J. V. Jacobson. Plans were made 
for the purchase of a Filmslide pro- 
jector from the University of Al- 
berta, with the assistance of the St. 
Paul School Division. It was planned 
to. have the machine circulated to 
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divisional ‘schools within the Sub- 
local; The’ next meeting was set for 
November 15 at Elk Point in the 
high school. 
EVANSBURG-WILDWOOD 

The Evansburg-Wildwood Sub- 
local held a reorganization meeting 
on October 4 at the home of Mr. R. 
Stoneholder, The following officers 
were elected: President, Mr. R. 
Stonehocker; Vice-President, Mr. P, 
Fawcett; Secretary-Treasurer and 
Councillor, Mrs. C. Hellekson; Press 
Correspondent, Miss Jean MacRae. 
Salary schedules were discussed. The 
next meeting will be held at the Wild- 
wood teacherage. 


FALHER 

Sixty teachers attended the con- 
vention of the High Prairie School 
Division at Falher, October 2 and 3. 
The speakers were, P. J. Demers, His 
Excellency Bishop Routhier, and In- 
spector of Schools, Mr. L. A. Brough- 
ton. Panel discussions were held for 
teachers of the various divisions un- 
der the chairmanship of the follow- 
ing: E. Sicotte, of the Falher Co- 
operative; H. H. Dickie, Berwyn, rep- 
resentative of the National Film 
Board, and H. J. Gillies, Peace River; 
and J. Lester Herman, secretary- 
treasurer of the High Prairie School 
Division. Evening entertainment was 
provided in the way of films on plays 
from Shakespeare. 

Reports of officials of the A.T.A. 
Local ‘were presented on Friday 
morning. Hon. Earl Ansley, Minister 
of Education, in an address to the 
teachers, reviewed his visit to Quebec 
City early in September. Dr. W. E. 
McDougall, of the Faculty of Edu- 
cation, University of Alberta, em- 
phasized the importance of teachers 
taking an individual interest in their 
students. Dr. H. E. Smith, President 
of the A.T.A., and E. C. Ansley, Gen- 
eral Secretary-Treasurer of the 
A.T.A., addressed the teachers pres- 
ent on matters of professional. inter- 
est. 
Officials of the A.T.A. Local were 
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Books for Boys and Girls 


These worth-while books, beauti- 
fully produced, make ideal gifts 
or prizes, and are a valuable 
‘addition to the school library. 
THE MOUNTIES 


By Anne I. Grierson. Some, fa- 


mous exploits of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, ex- 
cellently told. Illustrated. $2.50. 


DOWN RIVER 
LIES THE WORLD 


By Marion Greene: A fascinat- 
ing story of pioneer. days along 
the Ottawa River. ,. $2.50. 
ESKIMO SUMMER 
By Douglas Leechman. “A nar- 
rative full of human interest 
and fascinating detail.” Ottawa 
Journal. $2.50. 


THE FEET 


OF THE FURTIVE 
By Sir Charles G. D. Roberts. 
Some of the most thrilling ani- 
mal stories ever written. Illus- 
trated. $2.50. 


WE KEEP A LIGHT 
By E. M. Richardson. Winner 
of the Governor - General’s 
Award. The fascinating story 
of a lighthouse keeper’s family 
in Nova Scotia. Fourth print- 
ing. $3.50. 


THE. RYERSON PRESS, 
TORONTO. 











elected as follows: President, Mr. W. 
H. Lysne; Vice-President, Miss Gladys 
Nordtorp; Secretary, Mrs. Carole 
Bannister; Correspondent, Miss Fran- 
ces Henry; Councillors, Miss C. Mac- 
Kay and Miss Mary Kyle. 


HOLDEN 

The Holden Sub-local met in the 
Holden School library on October 14. 
The annual election of officers was 
held, The officers for this year are: 

President, G. Brimacombe; Vice- 
President, A. Olsen; Secretary- 
Treasurer, L. Magneson; Press Re- 
porter, E. Giebelhaus; Festival Rep- 
resentative, H. Hutchison; Sports 
Representative, W. Ogrodnick; Rep- 
resentative to Local A.T.A., E. 
Hardy. The next meeting will be 
held in Holden on Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 18, at 7:45 p.m. 


KITSCOTY-ISLAY. 

The organization meeting of the 
Kitscoty-Islay Sub-local was held at 
Kitscoty on Monday, September 15. 
Despite a small attendance, a good 
deal of enthusiasm was registered. 
The slate of officers elected for the 
year is as follows: President, David 
Clark; Vice-President, Mary Were- 
zuk; Secretary-Treasurer, Andrew 
McGladrie; Councillor, Philip Uniat; 
Press Correspondent, Gwen Duns- 
more. New staff members were wel- 
comed and tentative plans laid for 
future meetings. 


LACOMBE 


The reorganization meeting of the 
Lacombe Sub-local was held in the 


Home Economics. Room on -Monday. 
afternoon, October 6. A. new slate of 
officers. was elected as follows: Pres- 
ident, Mr. Eldon Bliss; Vice-Pres- 
ident, Mr. Einar Huse; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss Marjorie Jones; 
Councillor, Mr. Eldon Bliss; Record- 
ing Secretary, Mr. J. Wilfred John- 
son; Program Committee, Miss Mary 
MacEachern, Mrs. Helen MacArthur, 
and Miss Wilma Reed. Following the 
election of officers, Mr. A. R. Pat- 
rick, Principal of the Lacombe School 
and District Representative, ad- 
dressed the meeting in behalf of the 
proposed amendments to the A.T.A. 
constitution. A full attendance was 
recorded. 


PEACE RIVER 


The Peace River teachers are 
meeting bi-monthly in the high school. 
We have had two meetings. The first 
was a reorganization meeting, and at 
the second plans were made for the 
winter sports program, and arrange- 
ments were completed for a chicken 
dinner which was given by the teach- 
ers in honor of the School Board and 
their wives on October 22. During 
the evening the subject of Home and 
School was introduced by Mrs. Mac- 
millan. 

The Local Film Committee met at 
Berwyn on October 18, to discuss 
the method of choosing films for the 
1948-49 term. Rural schools are to 
have 14 choices a month, and graded 
schools 4 choices a month in each 
division. To these are added N.F.B. 
films which will be available. The 


CAREFUL PLANNING 


is needed to meet rising costs. Please check your ward- 
robe to see where you can save. 
many faded garments to usefulness. 


Dyeing will restore 


M.7926 


Empire Cleaning and Dyeing Co. Ltd. 


PLANT: 902 Fourth Avenue, West, Calgary, Alberta 
BRANCHES: 234 - 12th Avenue West; 613 Centre Street 
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following committee is to submit the 
next term’s requirements to Mr. 
Gillies by December 1, 1947: Rural 
schools, Mrs. Seeley; Elementary, 
Mrs. McMaster; Intermediate, Mr. 
McGrath; High School, Mr. Garrison. 

The teachers of our Local have 
voted that a sum of money ‘be grant- 
ed for the purpose of sending parcels 
of food to retired British teachers. 
The following is the slate of officers 
for the coming year in the Peace 
River Local: President, Harry De- 
war; Vice-President, J. D. McFet- 
ridge; Secretary-Treasurer, Wade 
Magrum; Councillars, L. Kelly, D. 
Shantz; Correspondent Secretary, 
Lillian McMaster; Negotiating Com- 
mittee, L. Garrison, Wm. McGrath, 
and Paul Rowe. 


PICTURE BUTTE 

A meeting of the Sub-local was 
held in the Picture Butte Public 
School on Thursday, September 24. 
Mr. Jovanazza, the retiring Presi- 
dent, opened the meeting. Business 
relating to events of the previous 
year was taken up. The new exec- 
utive was then elected as follows: 
President, Mr. Gue of Iron Springs; 
Vice-President, Mr. Nelson of Turin; 
Secretary, Miss Aoki of Iron Springs. 
Other officers are Mr. Masurek of 
Barrhill and Mr. Jovanazza of Pic- 
ture Butte, Executives; and Mr. Al- 
lan of Turin, Mr. Baldwin of Iron 
Springs and Mr. Gue, Council mem- 
bers. It was decided that the next 
meeting would be in October at the 
call of Mr. Gue. 


PONOKA 


The Executive meeting of the Po- 
noka Local was held in Ponoka where 
several details regarding the Con- 
vention were ironed out. The Local 
made a grant of $20 to the Lacombe 
Local which was to compensate for 
the transfer of some 10% of teach- 
ers as of the first of the year. The 
sum represented equal percentage 
of the fund held by the Local at the 
time. R. Galvin was Acting President 
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S. ALWYN 
BARTLETT 


OPTOMETRIST 


116 EIGHTH AVENUE EAST 
CALGARY, ALBERTA 


NOW UPSTAIRS 
SAME BUILDING 
“Over Fashion Dress Shop” 





while A. M. Winiarski represented 
the Salary Negotiating Committee, 
H. L. Larson, the Geographic Coun- 
cillor, and G. D. O. Carr the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer and Press Correspon- 
dent. 


REDWATER-OPAL 


The first meeting ot the Redwater- 
Opal Sub-local was held at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. N. Kraychy in Red- 
water on Wednesday, October 1, 
1947. The following slate of officers 
was elected: President, Mr. N. Kray- 
chy; Vice-President, Mr. H. Chaba; 
Secretary-Treasurer and Press Cor- 
respondent, Mr. M. Sawka. The high- 
light of the meeting was a discussion 
on the purchase of a sound projector. 
Regular meetings in the future will 
be held on the first Wednesday of 
the month. 


RIMBEY 

The teachers in the Rimbey Sub- 
local held. their meeting in the Rim- 
bey school, with 15 members in at- 
tendance. The new. teachers: received 
introductions to other members. 
Transportation problems regarding 
the Convention were discussed, and 
programs for future meetings were 
partially set. The October meeting 
will be omitted, while the remaining 
meetings will alternate between 
Thursday evenings and Saturday af- 
ternoons. The group elected its of- 
ficers for 1947-48, with A. M. Wini- 
arski as President, T. M. Dick as 
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RcROMBIE 
ER 
M.. ns. aS cOMMITTE¢. 


You know her type—all too 
well perhaps—but you'll enjoy 
her acidulous pomposity in this 
delightful novel set in a little 
prairie town in Saskatchewan. 
* You’ll enjoy Brian, too, and his 
bewildering first day at school; 
you'll warm to Mr. Digby, the 
casual understanding principal, 
and to Uncle Sean with his 
wonderful flow of invective, 
and above all you’ll relish the 
subtle simplicity and gentle 
humour of this fine piece of 
Canadian writing. 


“A piece of brilliantly sus- 
tained prose, a very beautiful, 
keen perceptive rendering of 
human beings engaged in the 
ordinary yet profoundly—al- 
most mysteriously—meaningful 
drama of every day.” 


NEW YORK TIMES 


Book Review. 


Who Has Seen 
The Wind 


By W. O. Mitchell 
$2.75 
Ideal for Christmas. At all Bookstores 


Genito 


Vice-President, and G. D. O. Carr as 
the Secretary-Treasurer and Press 
Correspondent. Mr. Dick, the Princi- 
pal at Bluffton, is a newcomer while 
the others have been in office for 
the past two years. 


ROCHESTER-TAWATINAU 


The Rochester-Tawatinau Sub-local 
held its first meeting October 18, 
1947, at 2 p.m. The following officers 
were elected: President, Mr. Pode- 
aluk; Vice-President, Mr. N. Kowal- 
chuk; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss M. 
Kowalchuk; Press Correspondent, 
Miss M. Roski; Councillor, Mr. Skow- 
ronski. It was decided that all meet- 
ings should be held on the second 
Saturday of every month, alter- 
nating between Tawatinau, Roches- 
ter and Perryvale. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


The opening Sub-local meeting, 
with an attendance of nineteen, was 
held at the home of Mr. Taylor on 
October 4. The following were elec- 
ted as the new officers: President, 
Mrs. S. Fleming; Vice-President, 
Mrs. Betker; Sec.-Treas., Miss Mavis 
Gainer; Councillor, Miss Hilda War- 
kentin; and Press Correspondent, 
Jean Fleshman. 

An interesting and informative 
panel discussion on Bulletin II was 
very ably led by Miss Stenback, Miss 
Warkentin and Mrs. Fleming. All 
teachers participated in the ques- 
tions and discussion which followed, 
and thanks were extended to those 
who led the discussion. 


SEBA 


On September 27, the first meet- 
ing of the year was held at Seba. The 
business of the meeting was the elec- 
tion of officers, as follows: President, 
Mrs. Miller; Vice-President, Mrs. 
Laws; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss 
Sinott; Councillor, Mrs. Harris; Press 
Correspondent, Mrs. Balfour. It was 
decided to hold meetings alternately 


he 
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SP AMERINC 


We offer the most scientific training 

for the permanent correction of stam- 
mering. Let me tell you how I have helped 
others achieve normal fluent speech. 
48- pare booklet, THE CORRECTION OF 
STAMMERING, ies full information. Write 
Soday” for a free copy. Wm. D. Dennison, 
643 Jarvis St., Toronto. 





SMOKY LAKE 


The Smoky Lake Sub-local held 
their first meeting in the Warspite 
High School on September 26th, 13 
members attending. The following 
executive was elected: President, 
Peter Kozdronski; Vice-President, N. 
Filewych; Sec.-Treas. Mrs. M. 
Clarke; Councillor, P. Semenchuk. 


ST. PAUL 


The St. Paul Sub-local held its first 
meeting in St. Paul School on Octo- 
ber 17. The elections held resulted in 
the following positions being filled: 
President, Mr. P. Duteau; Vice-Pres- 
ident, Mr. Boutillier; Secretary, Miss 
I. Viel; Reporter, Mr. A. Marcotte. 
The first project to be undertaken 
this year by the Sub-local will be the 
organization of a circuit to distribute 
film-strips to schools at present hav- 
ing no motion pictures. The necessary 
equipment will be purchased by the 
St. Paul Local and the St. Paul Divi- 
sional Board. 


THORSBY 


First meeting of the Thorsby Sub- 
local was held at Thorsby on October 
8, 1947. The following executive was 
elected: President, Mr. R. Ohrn; 
Vice-President, Mr. V. Pailer; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Miss J. E. Kulak; 
Press Correspondent, Miss L. Medis- 
ky. 

Financial statement for the pre- 
vious year was read. Discussion on 
films and other items of interest to 
the teachers took place. Nominations 
were made for the second Edmonton 
District Convention. The next meet- 
ing will be held at Warburg on No- 
vember 14, 1947. Talks will be given 
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on How to Handle Beginners and 
Teaching Writing, and Demonstra- 
tion on Art Principles in School. 


TOFIELD 


The Tofield Sub-local held its first 
meeting and the following officers 
were elected: President, Mr. Ralph 
Richardson; Vice-President, Mr. Earl 
Kindly; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss 
Adella Welk; Sports Representative, 
Mr. A. Ronaghan; Press Correspon- 
dent, Mrs. Gullion; Councillor to 
Local Executive, Mr. L. Olson. 


TWO HILLS 


The. first meeting of the Two Hills 
Sub-local was held at the Two Hills 
School on the 22nd of September, 
1947. The following officers were 
elected: President, Mr. N. Myskiw; 
Vice-President, Mr. W. Kindrachuk; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss M. Les- 
kiw; Press Correspondent, Mr. J. 
Hohol; Councillor, Mr. D. Podealuk; 
Social Committee, Mrs. N. Myskiw, 
Mrs. D. Podealuk and Mrs. W. Gego- 
lick; Auditors, Mr. W. Gegolick and 
Mr. W. Kindrachuk. Discussions 
were held on the circulation of the 
projector and the salary schedule. 


VERMILION 


Members of the Vermilion Sub- 
local met in the Vermilion High 
School recently to elect officers for 
the current term. Miss M. Knapp was 
elected President by acclamation, 
Miss D. Oakley, Secretary, and Frank 
Walsh, Councillor to the Local ex- 
ecitive. Miss Marian Rogers was 
unanimously appointed as Press Cor- 
respondent. 


After the election of officers, a 
discussion of resolutions for the Fall 
Convention took place. The resolu- 
tion getting most discussion was that 
recommending recognition of part of 
a university year in the salary sched- 
ule. The members were then given a 
demonstration of the new slide-film 
projector recently purchased by the 
Vermilion School Board. 
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VIKING 


The reorganization meeting of the 
Viking Sub-local was held in the 
Viking High School on Saturday, Oc- 
tober 4th. The following officers were 
elected for the school year: Presi- 
dent, Mr. M. J. Gayfer; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss Nora Rugland; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mrs. M. Gleeson; Exec- 
utive and Track Meet Representative, 
Mr. R. Skaret; Festival Representa- 
tive, Mrs. S. Clark; Press Correspon- 
dent, Mrs. Helen Piscia. The next 
meeting will be held on Saturday, 
November 8th, at 2:30 p.m., in the 
Viking High School. 


WETASKIWIN 


The Wetaskiwin Sub-local met at 
the Alexandra School, elected a new 
slate of officers: President, Miss 
Mable Younie; Vice-President, Miss 
Lois Longmire; Sec.-Treas., Mr. R. 
Layton. The meeting was informed 
that a Visual Aids Institute, dealing 
with the teaching techniques and 
kinds of audio-visual aids in the class- 
room, was to be held on the afternoon 
of October 17 at Alexandra School. 
Mr. C. D. Hamilton, Director of the 
Visual Aids Branch, Dept. of Educa- 
tion, would be present. 


WILLINGDON 


A reorganization meeting of the 
Willingdon Sub-local was held in the 
Willingdon School on September 12, 
1947. In the absence of the Presi- 
dent, the Vice-President took the 


chair. A~ brief report™of last year’s 
activities’ was givénby, Mr. Dugsheri= 
ski. Then a new slate of officers was 
elected as follows: President, Mr. G. 
Kolotyluk; Vi¢e-President, Mr. N. 
Melnyk; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. N. 
Svekla;, Councillor, Mr. N. Svekla; 
Press Correspondent, Mr. M.: G. 
Toma; Social ~“Committee;~ Mr: S. 
Sklepowich, Mr. N. Dushenski, ; Mrs. 
Eluik and Mrs. Ewoniak. The next 
meeting is to be held after the an- 
nual convention. 


Visitor: “If your mother gave you 
a large apple and a small one, and 
told you to divide with your brother, 
which one would you give him?” 

Johnny: “D’ya mean my big brother 
or my little one?” 


“What did they teach you today?” 
the mother asked her little son upon 
his return from his very first day 
in school. 

“Not much,” the youngster report- 
ed. “I’ve got to go again tomorrow.” 


An optimist is a man who marries 
his secretary, thinking he’ll continue 
to dictate to her. 


NEW AND REBUILT 
TYPEWRITERS AND ADDING 
MACHINES—ALL MAKES 


Repairs For All Makes of Machines 
THE PHILLIPS TYPEWRITER 


., LTD. 
10115 100th St., Edmonton, Phone 27532 





Shop at The BAY 


Your FRIENDLY Store 
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TALS A Se Oe NE el 


CLOSING OUT 
Empress and 
Carlton Hotels S A L E 
, ENTIRE CHINA AND 
Calgary’s Two Popular GIFT DEPARTMENT 
Priced Hotels This is your opportunity to 
stock up on Xmas gift needs. 


Shop early while the selection 
is at its best. 


Dining Room Service # e D U CT i oO fd Ss 


Telephone in Every Room 


Reservations: UU] (2) LeR TE 


M1141 — M4651 








“Edmonton’s Smart Store” 








Hotel Palliser 


A CANADIAN PACIFIC HOTEL 


HEADQUARTERS FOR THE ALBERTA 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


CONVENTION. 


November 20 and 21 


SPECIAL LOW RATES HAVE BEEN ARRANGED 
ROOMS WITH BATH 
Single Room from $4.00 and up 
Two in a Room, per person from $3.25 and up 
COFFEE SHOP 
Located on Lobby Floor 
Breakfast from 35c; Luncheon from 50c; Dinner from 70c 
Make Your Home for the Convention at Headquarters 








Every Weekend... Greyhound offers special 
Round Trip rates of Fare and one-quarter. 
Make your week-end trips more enjoyable 


by going Greyhound. 


Only GREYHOUND offers ALL these: 


@ Modern Comfort 
@ Convenience 

@ Choice of Routes 
@ Stopovers 


@ Super Coaches 


Consult your local GREYHOUND Agent 


for full information. I-No. 4 


GREYHOUND 








